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Aving "oo the Ma- 
Ton of this T rea- 
tiſe, Written by Sir 

Walter Raleigh, many Years 

in my Hands, and finding 

it lately by chance among 
other Books and Papers, 

upon reading thereof, 1 

thought it a kind of Ii 

jury to withhold longer the 

Work of fo Eminent anAu- 

thor from the Publick ; 

being both anfwerable in 
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already Extant, as far as the. 
Subject would permit, and 
oiVen me for a true Copy 
by a Learned Man at his 
Deaths 'whothad Collectod 
feveral ſuch PicCes. 
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| Common-wealth is a certain So-= 
vereign Government of many 


T- H E 

ARTS of EMPIRE, 
A N D 

Myſteries of State. + 


CHAP L- 
The Definition and Diviſion of Pu- 
blick Weales and Sovereign States, 


according to their ſeveral Species 
or Kinds. 


Famulies, with thoſe things that 
are common among them. 


All Common-wealths pry es | 
are either Gy. 
 C Democraties, 
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A Monarchy is that State where the **® 
Sovereignty. reſteth in the Perſon of one 
only Prince. 

An Ariſtocraty, is where ſome {mall 

- part of the People have in them as a Body 
corporate, the Sovereignty and Supreme 
Power of the whole State. 

A Democraty, is where all the People 
have Power and Authority Sovereign. 

- So doth it appear, that the place and 
Perſon where the Sovereignty reſteth, 
2 .doth cauſe the State to be either a Mo- 

E, narchy, an Ariftocraty,, or Popular Go- 

'C  Vernment. >? 
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_ and heis properly and only a Sovereign, 


. Equal, nor holdeth of any other Prince, 
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CH AP. IL 


Of Sovereign or Monarchick Govern- 
ment, with its Eſſential Marks, 
and Specifical Differences. 


 — - is an abſolute and perpe- 
) tual Power in every publick State, / 


that acknowledgeth n6 Superior or 


Perſon or Power, but God and his own 
Sword. 

The firſt Mark of Sovereignty, is ab- 
ſolute Power and Authority to command 
all Subjects in general, and every 'of 
them in particular, without conſent of 
any other Perſon or Perſons, either grea- 
ter or inferior to himſelf. 

The ſecond Mark of Majeſty is Au- 
thority to make War, and conclude 
Peace at his pleaſure. 

The third is Power to beſtow all Ho- 
nors and chiet Offices at bis pleaſure. 


B 2 The 
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The Fourth Mark of Sovereignty is ( 


Appellation. - + 

The Fifth Mark and laſt, is power to 
pardon all Subjects by rigor of Law or 
otherwiſe, condemned 1n Lite, Lands, 
Goods or Honors. 

Theſe Powers are not to be imparted 
to any Officer, Deputy or other Magi- 


ſtrate, but in the Prince's abſence, and 


for ſome urgent occaſion. 


. T Z 
Monarchies are of three S/g tort, 
| Royal and 
{orts, | 
Tyrannical. 


The Diverſity of Monarchies doth not 
proceed from the Nature of the Stata, but 
the diverſe proceedings of thoſe Princes 
that govern; for great ditterence there 
may be between the nature of the Com- 
monwealth and the Government thereof. 
That Prince that giveth the Magi- 
ſtracies Honors and Offices without re- 
ſpect of Nobility, Riches or Vertue, may 
be {aid to govern popularly. And that 
Monarchy may be Jaid to be governed 
Ariſtocratically, when the Monarch im- 
parteth rhe principal Honors and Offices 
to the Noble and Rich Men only. | 
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The ſame difference there is to be 

—found in States Ariſtocratical and Popu- 
lar; for the one and the other may be 
both Signioril or T'yrannical. 

A Monarch Signioril is he who by 
force of Arms and juſt War, is made 
Owner of Mens Bodies and Goods, and 
governeth them as a Maſter of a Family 
governeth baſe Servants and Slaves. 

A Monarch Royal,is he whoſe Subjects 
are obedieat urito his Laws, and the Mo- 
narch himſelf obeyeth the Laws of God 
and Nature, ſuffering every Subject to 
enjoy Liberty natural, with Property in 
Lands and Goods, governing as a Father 

| governeth his Children, 
_ A Monarch .Tyrannical, is he who 
> | without regard to the Law of God or 
1 Nature,commandeth Free-men as Slaves 
and uſeth their Lands and Goods as his 
OWN, 
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C H A P. IIL 


Of Monarchy Signioril, Exempli- 
fied in the Turkiſh and Welt- 
Indian Empire. 5 3M 


* How People ſubject to Princes, are 
governed as Free-men by their 
Prince,and certain other particular Lords 
of Lands and Liberties; who not by 
the Princes Commiſſion, but by Ancient 
Laws or Cuſtom, have Inheritance and 
Tenements; or elſe they are by one 
Prince and his Miniſters commanded, 
which Miniſters have not by Law or 

rdinance, any Authority or Intereſt 
of themſelves, but being like to the 
People (baſe Men and Slaves) they 
command only by Commiſſhon in the 
Princes name; and the Authority of 
thoſe Miniſters doth ceaſe at the Princes 
pleaſure, ſo that the People do not ac- 
knowledge any Superior but the Prince, 


nor owe any Service to other mean 
Lords ; 
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Lords : So as all the People ſtand with- 
out Property in Lands or Goods ; for 
example, the Empire of Tarky and the 
Weſt- Indies. 

The Provinces of this Monarchy are 
allotted to ſundry Magiſtrates or Mi- 
niſters, and they altered and removed 
at the Princes pleaſure ; bur it 1s other- 
wile in a Monarchy Royal, becauſe 
the Monarch is there accompanied 
with many mean Lords. And albeit 
thoſe mean Lords are Subjects unto 
the Prince, yet have they particular 


Tenants, who may avt, without juſt 
cauſe, be diſpoilefled by the Prince ; 


and thoſe People having had depen- 
dency of their Lords and their An- 
ceſtors, do ever beare unto them a cer- 
tain natural Love and dutiful ReſpeC&t ; 
wholo therefore compareth theſe Prin- 
Cipalities, ſhall perceive, that to Con- 
quer a State Signioril there 1s great 
difficulty, but being conquered, it may 
eafily be maintained ;, for the difficult 

to conquer ſuch a State, proceedet 

from the lack of mean Lords to call 
in and affift the Prince that doth in- 
vade: Who therefore deſireth to ſubdue 
B 4 #l 
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a Nation thus governed, muſt of force 
aſſault all the People, and rather truſt 
in his own Strength than the Aid of the 
Country. But it he can prevail, then 
one only Fear remaineth, whuch 1s the 
Prince's Poſterity , which neceſlarily 
muſt be extinguiſhed, becauſe the 
Prince's Race only hath Intereſt both 
| In the People and Soldiers. But to enter 
a Monarchy Royal, is an Enterpriſe of 
no great Difficulty, when he that doth 
enter, hath the Friendſhip and Aid of 
ſome mean Lords to take his part,. and 
prepare the place where he is to arrive. 


F 
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CHAT 


Of Monarchies Royal, with the Means 


to maintain them. 


[ Onarchies Royal are for the moſt. 
| art Ancient and Hereditary , 
and conſequently eafjie to be governed. 
For it is ſufficient for the Prince to main- 
tain the old Laws, and on occaſion 
| Ents 
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| temporize with thoſe Accidents that 


happen : Such a State cannot be taken 
from the Prince without exceſſive Force, 
and if it be, it ſhall be ſoon recovered. 
Example, England and Fraxce. 

But if a Monarchy newly conquered, 
be annexed unto an old, and not pro- 
perly Ancient , then 1t 1s with much 
more difficulty maintained. 

Firſt, For that Men naturally 1n- 
clined to Variation, are eafily induced 
to take Arms againſt him that newly 
ooverneth, 

Secondly, Every new Prince is forced 
to exact as well upun thoſe Subjects that 
joyned with him, as thoſe that did re- 
fiit him, and therefore ſhall oftend both. 
Example, Ireland azzexed to the Crown 
of England, Sicilia azd Naples 70 Spain, 

The means to maintain ſuch a Mou- 
narchy, 1s, 

Firit, To extinguiſh the Race of him 
that was anciently Prince, 

Secondly, 'To continue all Laws and 
Cuſtoms in the former Force for ſo ſhall 
the\ Subject find nothing altered but 
the Prince, and therefore will ſoon reſt 
contented ; and the rather if that new 
Monarchy, 
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Monarchy, and the ancient Dominion 


of the Prince, be of ene Language: But 
if the People be of a contrary Language 
and Humor, then to hold it, there need- 
eth great Induſtry and Fortunes in that 
caſe the beſt way is, that the Prince 
ſhould inhabit there, as well to incoun- 
ter all Inconveniences proceeding from 
the Subject, as to preſerve the People 
from Oppreſſhon of his own Miniſters. 
Another way is, to ſend thither certain 
Colonies, and plant them in fit places, 
or elſe to ſettle ſome Gariſons both of 
Horſe and Foot; but Colonies are leſs 
chargeable to the Prince. As for the 
People inhabitant (who muſt neceſſa- 
rily remove, they being a ſmall number 
and diſvoſſeited) they cannot have power 
to offend ; for 1n that caſe, this Rule or 
Maxim {hall be found true, that Men 
muſt be either kindly intreated, or with 
all Extremity oppretled ; becauſe of light 
Injuries they may be revenged, but of 
utter Oppreftion they cannot. 

A third way to hold a conquered 
Dominion, 15, to cheriſh and defend the 
Neighbors of i.ctle Power, and oppreſs 
or keep under thoſe that are moſt 
Potent ; 
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Potent; and above all, to take order 


that no Forreign Prince or Power db 
enter ; for it 1s ever to be looked for, 
that ſo many of the Nation as are diſ- 
contented, either for Ambition or Fear, 
will be ever ready to bring in Strangers : 
And to conclude this matter of Princi- 
pality annexed, I fay it behoveth every 
Prince poſlefled of ſuch a State, never 
to increaſe the Power of any Potent 
Nighbor, never to oppreſs thoſe that 
are of ſmall Power, never to permit 
any Forreign Potentate to enter, but 
ever to plant Colonies and Gariſons, or 
elſe to make that Dominion his chief 
Habitation. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Monarchies Tyrannical. 


Yrannical Princes are not advanced 

by Favor, neither do they truſt 

unto Fortune, but by degrees of War, or 
elle by ſome other indirect means do 


aſpire unto Greacneſs ; and therein do 
maintain 
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maintain themſelves by all ways either 
Honeſt or Dithoneſt, without reſpect of 
Tuſtice, Conſcience or Law either of Na- 
tions or Nature : A Prince by ſuch im- 
pious means aſpired, and deſiring to hold 


that he hath gained, will take order that - 


the Cruelties he committeth may be done 
roundly, ſuddenly, and as it were at an 
inſtant ; for if they be executed at lei- 
{ure and by piece-meal, then will the 
Prince's Fears continue long, and the 
Terror in Subjects take deeper Impreſſ1- 
on,whole Nature is ſuch, that either they 
mult be bound by Benefits,or by Cruelty 
made ſure from oftending : Example, 
Dionyſins and Agathocles. 


\ CHAEF.. 

Of new found Monarchies and Prin- 
cipalities, with the means to per- 
petuate them. 


ark other Princes there arexthat from 
z_) private Eſtate have aſpired to Sove- 
reignty,not by unnatural or impious pro- 
ceedings as the former, but by Vertue 
and Fortune, and being aſpired, have 
found 
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found no great Difficulty to be main- 
tained ;: for ſuch a Prince having no 
other Dominion, is forced to ſettle hium- 
ſelf where he is become a Prince : But 
here is to be noted, that albeit ſuch a Man 
be Vertuous, yet wanting Fortune, his 
Vertue proveth to ſmall purpoſe, and 
Fortune without Vertue doth ſeldom 
work any great Eftect. Howlſoever it be, 
a Prince being aſpired,both by the Aid of 
the one and of the other, {hall notwith- 
ſtanding find ſome dithculty to hold 
what he hath gotten ; becauſe he is forced 
to introduce new Laws and new Orders 
of Governmeur dittering from the old, as 
well for his own Security, as confirma- 
tion of the Government ; tor avoiding of 
which Dangers,he is 60 conſider whether 
he be of himſclt able to compel his Sub- 
jets to obey, or muſt pray in- aid of 
others: If he can do the firit, he needeth 
not doubt, but being driven to the 
other, his Greatneſs cannot long con- 
tinue; for albeit a matter of no diffi- 
culty, it is to perſwade a People; yet 
to make them conſtant, is a work well 
near impoſible. Example, Theſers,Cyrs, 
Romulus. 


The 
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The ſecond ſort of new Princes are 
ſuch as be aſpired by Favor or Corrupti- 


on, or by the Vertue or Greatneſs of } 


Fortune or Friends : A Prince by any or 
all theſe means advanced, and deſirous 
to hold his Eſtate, muſt indeavor b 

his own Vertue to maintain himſe 

without depending upon any other ; 
which may be done by this means : 
Firſt, 'To aſſure all Enemies from offend- 
ing. Secondly, To win the Love and 
Friendſhip of ſo many Neighbors as 
poſhbly hemay. Thirdly, 'To compaſs 
all Deſigns tending to his Honor: or Pro- 
fit, and bring them to pals either by 
Fraud or Force. Fourthly, 'To make 
himſelf honored and followed: of Cap- 
tains and Soldiers. Fifthly, 'To oppreſs 
all thoſe that would or can offend. 
Sixthly, To be obſequious and liberal to 


Friends, magnanimous and terrible to 


Foes. Seventhly, To caſs all old and | 
unfaithful Bands , and entertain new. {| 
Eighthly, To hold ſuch Amity with | 


Kings and Princes, as they ought reaſon- 


ably to favor him, or elſe they would | 


oftend ; _ they cannot. Example, Jta: 
orrigiant, Ceſar, Borgi. | 


Giovannio, 
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The Arts of Empire. I; 
The third and laſt means whereby 
private Perſons do aſpire to Principa- 


{ lities, is not Force and Violence, but 
1 meer good Will and Favor of Men. The 
1 cauſe or occaſion thereof, is only Vertue 
1 or Fortune, or at leaſt a certain Fortu- 
* | nate Craft and Wittineſs, becauſe he 
1; aſpireth either by Favor of the People, or 
| by Favor of the Nobility; for theſe 
| contrary Humors are in all Common- 


| wealths to be found. And the reaſon 


| thereof is, that the great Men do ever 


; endeavor to oppreſs the People, and the 
| People do labor not to be oppreſſed by 
1 them. Of theſe divers Appetites one of 
! theſe three Effe&tsdo proceed, viz. Prin- 
| cipality, Liberty, or Licentious Life. 
) Principality may come either by love of 
7 the Multitude, or of the great Men ; tor 
| when any of theſe Factions do find it 
| {elf oppreſſed, then do they ſoon conſent 
;to make one a Prince, hoping by his 
2 Vertue and Valor to be defended. Fx- 
1ample, Franceſco Sforza, Aleſſandro de 
1 Meatci, 

1 APrirce inthus ſort aſpired, to main- 
Itain his Eſtate, muſt firſt conſider well 
1by which of theſe FaCQtions aforeſaid he * 


15 


16 The Artsof Empite. 
is advanced; for if by Favor of great 
Men he be aſpired, then muſt he meet 
with many Difficulties; for having 
about him divers Perſons of great Qua- 
lity, and ſuch as were but lately his 
Equals, hardly ſhall he command them 
in ſuch ſort as it behoveth : But if the 
Prince be advanced by the People, few 
or none ſhall hardly diſobey him. So it ' 
appeareth that a Prince, made by the 
Multitude, is much more ſecure than h 
whom the Nobility preferreth ; for hn 
mon People do not deſire to enjoy more 
. than their own, and to be defended | 
from Oppreſſion ; bur great. Men do ' 
ſtudy not only to hold their own, but alſo ' 
to command and inſult upon Inferiors. 

Note that all” Monarchies are Princi- 
palities. 
| But all Principalities are not Monarchies, 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of Councils, and Counſellors in 
general, 


; Senate or Council 1s a certain laws- 
ful Aſſembly of Counſellors, to 

give advice to him or them that have in 

the Commonweale Power Sovereign. 

A Counſellor is called in the Latine 
Sexator ; which Word ſignifieth in ef- 
fet an old Man: The Greciaxs and Ro- 
»ans alſo moſt commonly compoſed 
their -Councils of ancient and expert 
Perſons ; for if they, or the greater part 
of them had been Young Men, then 
might the Council have more properly 
been called a Jawerate than a Sexare, 

The chief and moft neceſſary Note 
required in a Counſellor is to have no 
dependence of any other Prince or Com- 
monweale; either Oath, Homage, Na« 
tural Obligation, Pention, or Reward :- 
In this Point the Yexetians have been 
ever moſt preciſe, and for that reaſon, 
do not admit any Cardinal or other 


C Clergy- 
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Clergy-man to be either of or at their 
Councils, therefore when, the Venetian 
enate is Aſſembled, the: Uſher being 
ready to {hut the Door, cryeth aloud, 
Exora Preti, "Depart Prie#.. Note alſo 
that in every State,: of what Quality ſo- 
ever, a Secret or Cabinet-Council is 
mainly neceſlary. 


CHAP. VIII 


Of Councils in ſome particular Mo- 


narchies, Ariſtocraties, and De- 


mMocraties. 


== King of Spar, for the Go- 
F vernment of his Dominions hath 
Seven Councils, ( vzz. ) the Council of 
the Tzdies, the Council of Sparn, the 
Council of 1taly and the Low Countries, 
the Council of War, the Council of Or- 
ders, the Council of Inquiſition, and 
the Council Royal. _.. ys. 

in Fraxce are Three Councils,. (viz.) 
the Council }. rivy, the Council of Judg- 
es, which they call Preſidents ef Conce/s- 
” "0; res 
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ers de Parlament, and the great Coun- 
cil, which they call Aſſemblies au troys 
Eftates. | 


Of Councils in Ariſtocraties, 


In Yenice, beſide the Senate and preat 
Council, are Four Councils, rn, the 
Sages of the Sea, the Sages of the Land, 
the Council of Tenn, the Three Preſfi- 
dents of Quarantia, and the Senate : All 
which Councils do amount to One hun- 
dred and twenty Perſons, with the Ma- 
o1ſtrates. 

The Great Council of Ragyſz conſiſt- 
eth of. Sixty Perſons, and hath another 
Privy Council of Twelve. 


Of Councils in Democraties, 


| Genoun hath Three Conncils: ' the 
Great Council of Two hundred, the Se- 
nate which conſiſteth of Sixty, and the 
Privy Council which hath Twenty ſix 
Counſellors ; So it doth appear that in 
all Commonwealths, be they Monar- 

chies, Ariſtocracies, or Popular States. 
The Council-Privy is moſt nccellary, 
_ 2 and 


. mon Council; But in Op 
Popular Government the Cuſtom 1s 
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and often - uſed ;: Alſo this difference is 


to: be noted berween the Councils in 
Monarchies, and the Councils in Ari- 

ocracies and States Popular ; that is to 
ſay, thar all Deliberations fit to be pub- 
Iifhed, are in a Monarchy conſulted 
and reſolved upon in. the Council 
Privy, - and after ratified by Com- 
timaCcies Or 


contrary. 

Here alſo is to be noted, that albeit 
the Ulſe and Authority of every Senate 
a Privy Council is moſt needful, yet hath 
it no Authority to command but in 


\ the name of thoſe in whom the Sove- 


reignty reſteth : For if Counſellors had 
power to command abſolutely, then 
{hould they be Sovereigns, and conſe- 
quently all Execution at. their Pleaſure ; 
which may not +be without detratting 
from Majeſty, which is a thing 10 So- 
vereign and Sacred, as no Citizen or 
Subject of what quality ſoever, may 
touch or approach thereunto. 


CHAP. 


Ne So —__ 
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Of Offcers and C ommiſſioners with 
their reſpetive Diſtinions. 


' A N Officer is a Perſon publick, that 
hath Charge ordinary and limited 
by Law. .. 

A Commiſtioner is alo a Perſon pub- . 
lick, but his Charge js extraordinary 
and limited by Commiſſion. 

Officers are of two ſorts, and ſo be 
Commiſſioners ; the one hath power to 
command, and are called Magiſtrates : 
the other hath Authority to execute : 
ſo the one and the - other are Perſons 
publick : yet are not all publick Per- 
logs either Officers or Commiſſioners. 

Commiſſioners are ordained to go- 
vern in Provinces, in War, in Juſtice, 
in diſpoſing the Treaſure,, or ſome 0- 
ther Function concerning the State ; 
but all Commiſſhons do ſpring and pro- 
ceed from the Sovereign, Magiſtrates 
and Commiſhoners. And here 1s to 
be noted, that every Commiſſioa ceal- 


C 3 cth 
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eth if he that granted the Commiſſion 


doth dye, or revoke it, or if the Com- 


miffioners during his Commiſſion ſhall 
aſpire to Office, and;Authority, equal' to 
——_—_ mm. 


| CHAE.X.. 
Of Magiſtrates, their Qualifica- 


tions and Elefiions. 


"A Magiltrate +is an OfficeBhaving 
power to Command in the State ; 
and albeit that every Magiſtrate be an 
Officer, yet every Officer 1s not a Ma- 
giſtrate, but they only that have power 
ro command, | 
Alſo in making Officers of and Ma- 
giftrates in every Commonnweale , 


Three things: are ſpecially to be ob- 


ſerved ( viz.) who doth - make'them, 
what Men they are that ſhould' be 


made, and the form and manner how 


they are made. 
c 
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The" Arts of Empire. 23 
| - The firſt appertaineth to'Him or them 
| in whom the Sovereignty reſteth ; tlie 
| 3 ſecond allo belongeth to Majeſty; yet 
> | theremn:the Laws are commonly tollow- 
ed, eſpecially in Ari/tocracres and States 
Popular ; In the one the Magiltrates are 
| choſen ovt of the moſt Wealthy or 
moſt Noble : In the other,- elected out 
of the whole Multitude. ly 
The form and manner of chooſing 
Magiſtrates in' Ariftocractes. and 'States 
Popular, is either by Election, by Lor, 
or by both, and their Oftice 1s to com- 
pel thoſe that do not Obey what Sove- 
reignty commandeth : For all force 
of Commandment ' lieth in Compul- 
f1on.' "=" 
Commandment -likewiſe' is of two 
ſorts; the one may be called Sovereign 
and Abſolute, above Laws, above Ma- 
giſtrates,. and above People. In Mo- 
narchies ſuch Command is proper to 
the Prince only ;' in Ar/ffocrucrtes 1t reit- 
eth in the Nobility: And in Democra- 
cies the People have that power. ' s 
'The ſecond Commandments are Sub- 
xect both-to Sovereignty and Eaw.- 
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Here is to be noted, that every Ma. 
piftrate may recall his own Command- 
ment; and forbid what he did Com- 
mand, yet cannot revoke that which he 
hath Judged. . FITS. © TH 
| Alſo in the preſence of 
4 10s Ira the Sovereign, all Autho. 
of him that grant- rity of Magiſtrates ceaſ+ 
ed thee, eth; and in preſence of 
great Magiſtrates the inferior have no 
power ; and Magiſtrates equal Can- 
not do any thing but by Conſent, if his 
Colleagues or Fellow-Magiſtrates be 
preſent, | 


— ——_ 


CHAP. XI 


— Obſervations intrinſically concern- 


ing every Publick State in'points 
- of Zuſtice, Treaſure and War. 
HE Firſt concern matter Intrin- 
lick. 7 
The Second touch matter Extrinfick, 


Matters 
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_ The Arts of Empire. os 
.'* Matters Intrinſick are Three. 

The Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 

The Managing of the Treaſure. 


The diſpoſing of things appertaining 
to War. _g 


Matters Extrinſick are alſo Three. 


* TheSkill how to deal with Neighbors. 
The Diligence to vent their Deſigns. 
The way how to win ſo much Con- 

fidence with ſome of them, as to be 
made partaker of whatſoever they mean 
to enterpriſe. 


Touching Adminiftration of Tuſtice, 
"The good and dirett Adminiſtration 


1 of Juſtice, is inall Placesa principal part 
' | of Govcrnment; for ſeldom or never 


ſhall we ſee any People diſcontented 


! and deſirous of Alteration, where Ju- 


ſtice is equally adminiſtred without re- 


ſpect of Perſons ; and in every State this 
1 Conſideration 1s required, but moſt of 
} all in Countries that do. front upon other 
1 Princes, or. were lately conquered : 


Here- 
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Hereunto the . Princes.\ Vigilancy and 
the Magiſtrates Urightnel are eſpeci- 
ally required ; for ::oft-tentimes . the 
Prince 1s deceived, .and the Magiſtrates 
corrupted: ; it. behoyeth alſo the Prince 
to maintain the Judges .and/ Miniſters 
of Juſtice 1n their Reputation, and yet 
to have a vigilant. Eye: upon their Pro- 
ceedings, and the rather if their Autho- 
rity do include Equity, and from their 
Ccnſure. be no Appeal; and if their 
Otfhce be . during Lite, and they are 
Men .born 'and dwelling in the ſame 
Country ; all theſe things are duly to be 
conſidered of the Prince; for as to call the 
Judges into _ 1sas 1t were to dif- 
grace the Judicial Seat';- fo to wink. at 
their Corruptions were matter of juſt 
diſcontent to the Subject: in this caſe 
therefore the Prince cannot do .more: 
than by his Wiſdom to'make choice of 
Good Men ; and being choſen, to hold 
them in good Reputation 1o as the or- 
dinary courſe of Juſtice. may proceed ; 
for otherwiſe great Diſorder, Contempt, 
and general Confuſion will enſue there 
of. Secondly, he 15: to keep his: Eye: 
open upon their Proceedings ; and _—_ 
y 
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ly to reſerve unto himſelf a Supreme. 


1 Power of Appellation. 


- 4 
oo 


: Touching the Treaſure. 
The want of Money 1s in all States 


q very perilous, and mo of all in thoſe 


3s 
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| which are of leaſt Strength, and do 


7 confine - upon Nations with whom 


4 


they have commonly War, or unaſ. 
| ſured Peace, but moſt perilous of all 
to thoſe Governments which are remote 
from -the Prince, or Place where they 
! are to be relieved. 


The means.to Levy Treaſure are Four. 


Firſt, The Cuſtoms and Impofitions 


: upon all forts of Merchandize and Traf- 


} fick1s to be looked unto and advanced. 
Secondly, 'The exceſſive cating of 


; 
: 
; Uſury mult be ſuppreſſed. 


{ - Thirdly, All ſuperfluous Charges and 
1 Expences are to be taken away. | 
} Laſtly, The doings and accounts of 
| Miniſtersare ſeverally to be examuned. 
} Touching the matter of Cuſtom and - 
| Impoſt thereof, alſluredly a great 
} Profit 1s 1n every State to be raiſed ; 
| chiefly 
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chiefly where Peace hath long con- 
tinued, and where the' Country af- | 
 fordeth much plenty of Commodities | 
to be carried out, and where Ports are | 
to receive Shipping. - 0 | , 
The moderating of Intereſt is ever | 
neceſſary, and chiefly in this Age, by 
reaſon that Money aboundeth in Ex- 
rope; fince the Trafhck into the »- 
ates; for {ſuch Men as have Money ' 
in their Hands: great plenty, would in | 
no wiſe imploy the' ſame in Merchan- |} 
dize, if lawful it were to receive the 7 
utmoſt Uſury, being a Courſe of moſt || 
Profit and greateſt Security. ' 
The taking away of ſuperfluous | 
Expences is no other thing than a | 
certain wiſe and laudable'| Parſimony ; | 
which the Romans and other well go- | 
verned States did uſe. Theſe Expen- || c 
"ces conſiſt in Fees, Allowances, and 
Wages granted to Miniſters of little f| þ 
or no Neceffity ; alſo in Penfions, | .. 
Rewards, Entertainments and Dona- || 
ries, with ſmall Difficulty to be mo» |} 
derated, or eaſily to be ſuppreſſed. Fr 
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* By abridging. or 
taking away of theſe #5, rien the Fourth 


: needleſs Expences a of France by putting 


his Courtiers to Board- 
marvelous Profit will wages was faid to 


I be ſaved for thePrince; make Money with 
S but if he continue his Tecth. 


them, and by impo«- _ 
ſing upon. the People do think to in- 
creaſe his Treaſure or Revenue, be- 
ſides the loſs of their Love, he may 
alſo hazard their Obedience, with ma- 
ny other Inconveniences. 


Touching War. 


Whatſoever Prince or Common- 


1 weale is Neighbour to any People 
1 which can, will, or were wont to of- 
| fend, it is neceſſary to have not only 
{ all things prepared for defence of his 


{ Perſon and Country, but alſo to fore- 


þ 


z caſt and uſe every caution and other 
; diligence : For the Inconveniencies 
] which happen to Government , are 
1 ſudden and unlook'd for; yea, the 


| Providence and Proviſion required in 


| this Caſe ought to be ſuch as the Ex- 
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pences all other ways imployed muft 


ſtay to ſupply the Neceflity of War. 


| A. 4 —_ 


Extrinſick Obſervation, ſhewing how 


to deal with Neighbor Princes 
: and Provinces reſpeAively, how 


| to prevent their Deſigns, and 


decipher their Intendments. 


-F"HIS firſt Point of matter Extrin- 


# lick 1s of ſuch quality as being 
well handled procureth great good, but 


otherwiſe becometh dangerous ; for the: | 


Proceeding muſt: be divers according 


to the diverſity of the Ends which. the | 


Prince. or Governor intendeth.; for if 
he deſire to. continue Peace with his 
Neighbors, one way is to be taken; but 
otherwiſe he is: to- work that - ſeeketh 
occafion to break, and to become an 
Enemy *to one or more of his Neighbors. 
If he do deſire to hve peaceably withal, 


then he is to obſerve theſe Rules (v/z.) 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, To hold and continue firmly 
all Contracts and Capitulations: 
Secondly, To ſhew himſelf refolved 
neither to offer nor take the- leaſt: touch 
of Wrong or Injury. 
os: Third? ,\ With, all, care and favor to 
further Commerce and reciproke Traf- 
fick for the profit, of the Subje&, and 
increaſe of the Princes Revenue, - 
© Fourthly, Covertly to win fo great 
Confidence with" Neighbors, as 1n all 


! actions of unkindneſs among them he 
may be made Umpire. | 


* Fifthly, To become ſo well believed 
with them as he may remove ſuch Diffi- 


| dences as grow to .his own, diſadvan- 


tage. 
 Sixthly, Not todeny Protection'or Aid 


| to them that are the weakeſt, and chiefly 
ſuch as do and will eadure his Fortune. 


Laſtly, In Favouring, Aiding and Pro- 
tecting ( unleſs neceſſity ſhall other- 
wiſe fo require) to do 1t moderately,, 
ſo as they who are to be aided, become: 
not Jealous, and conſequently ſeek Ad- 
herency elſewhere, which oft-times hath 
opened way to other Neighbors that 
defire a hike occaſion, 


How 
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How to prevent their Deſigns. 


'This' Point in time of War is with 
great diligence to be looked unto ;. alſo 
in time of Peace to prevent all occaſion 
that may kindle War is behovetul}; 
for to foreſee what may happen to the 
Prejudice of a Princes Profit or Repu- 
tation, is a part of great Wiſdom. 'The 
means to attain the Intelligence of theſe | 
things are two. 

The Firlt is by Friends, the next by 
Eſpials ; the one for the moſt part faith- 
ful, the other not ſo afſured. 

Theſe matters are well to be conſi- 
dered; for albeit the Nature of Man 
deſireth nothing more than curiouſly to | 


| know the doings of others, yet are 


thoſe things to be handled with fo 
great Secrecy and Diffimulation as the 
Princes Intent be not in any wile ſuſpe- 
eted, nor the Minifters made od1ous ; 
for theſe :fometimes to win themſelves 
Reputation, do deviſe cauſes of Diffe- 
rence where no need 15,divining ofthings 
Future which prove to the Prejudice of | 
their own Prince. | 
19 
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| Ts win Confidence with Netghboys, 


This is chiefly attained unto by being 
Loved and Honored ; for theſe things 
do work ſo many good Effects, as 
daily: Experience ſufficeth without any 

expreſs Example to prove them of great 

; Borce. - © 
The ways to witi Love and Trulit, 
is 1n all Actions to proceed Juſtly, and 
ſometimes to wink at Wrongs, or ſet 
aſide unneceſſary Revenges; and if any 
thing be dohe not juſtifiable; or unfit 
to be allowed, as oftentimes it happen- 
eth, there to lay the Blame upon the 
Miniſter , which muſt be performed 
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fo 
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n | with ſo great ſhow of Revenge and 
o | Diſſimularion, by reproving and puniſh« 
e | ing the Miniſter, as the Princes ofttended 
o | may be ſatisfied, and believe that the 
e | cauſe of Unkindneſs proceeded from 
e- | thence, 

Y- Now only it reſteth that ſomewhat 
:s | ſhould be faid touching Proviſion, to 
e- | the end the People may not be drawn 
7s | into deſpair by Famine, or extream 
of | Dearth of Yictual, and chiefly for van 

| © 
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of Corn , which is one principal Con- 
ſideratioa to be regarded, according 
to the Italian Proverb, . Paze zz Piazza, 
Giuſtitin in Palazzo, ſtuerez2a per tutto : 
Whereunto I could wiſh every Prince 
or Supreme Governor. to be thus qua- 
lied (wiz.) Facile de audienza: now 
facilede credenza , - deſioſo. de- fpedition , 
eſſemplare in coſtunit propris, & inquet 
de ſus caſa tale chevorrs governare', e 
208 efſer governato as altro; he delle 
YA gots 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Obſervations confirmed by Authorities 
of Princes and Principalities , 
Charaflering an excellent Prince 
or Governor. 


Very good and lawful Principality 

is either Eletive or Succefhve : 
-Of them Election ſeemeth the more 
Ancient; but Succeſſion in divers re- 
ſpets the better: Mzinore diſcrimine 
umitur Princeps quam queritur, Tac. 

The chief and. only Endeavor of 
every good Prince, ought to be the 
Commodity and Security of the Sub- 
jets, as contrariwiſe the Tyrant ſeek- 
eth his own private Profit with the 
Oppreſſion of his People : Cinium nor 
ſervitus ſed tutela tradita eſt, Sal. 

To the Perfection of every good 
Prince, two things are neceſlarily re- 
quired (2zz.) Prudence and Yertue ; 

D 2 the 
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the one to direct his Doings, the other 
to govern his Lite: Rex ers ſo redte fe- 
—_— We... 

The ſecond care which appertaineth 
to a good Prince, 1s to make his Subjects 
like unto! himſelf ; © for thereby he is 
not only. honored, but they alſo the 
better governed: Facile imperium in 
bonos. Plaut. PAS 2d 

Subjects are made good by two means 
(viz.) by conſtraint of Law, and the 
Princes Example; for in all Eſtates, the 
People .do imitate - thoſe Conditions 


whereunto they ſee the Prince enclined : 


Quicquid, faciunt principes, precipere vide= 
autar.  Quintil. | 

All Vertues be required in a Prince, 
but . Juſtice and Clemency are moſt 
necellary ; for Juſtice is a Habit of 
doing things Juſtly, as well to him- 
ſelf. as others, and giving to every 
one ſo much as to him appertaineth : 


This 1s that Vertue that preſerveth Con- | 
cord among Men, and whereof they be | 
called good : Fr OF aquitas vincula civis | 


tatum, ' Cic. 
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hs It is the Quality of *The Authorof the 
this Vertue alſo, to pro- Epiſtle Dedicatory 
ceed equally and gompe- 7 et 
rately ; it informeth the wc” 7 ;:;me-'s Ser- 
Prince not to ſurcharge mons , ſairh , thar 
the Subje&ts with infinite F3yers covetoal 
; Laws ; for ther eof pr O- OJevoured England, 
ceedeth the Impoveriſh- 
ment of the Subjects and tne Inrich- 
ing of Lawyers, a kind of Men which 
in Ages more Ancient, did, ſeem of 
no Neceſlity ; Size cauſidicis ſatis fa-' 
tices olim fuere futureque ſuat urbes, 
Sal. 
The next Vertue required in Princes 
is Clemency, being an Inclination - of 
, | the Mind to Lenity and Compatlhion , 
Tt | yet tempered with Severity and Judg- 
t | ment; this Quality is fit for all great 
- | Perſonages, but chiefly Princes , be- 
Y | cauſe rheir occaſion to uſe it 15 molt ; 
.: | by it alſo the Love of Mzn 1s gained : 
I- | Qui walt regnare, languida regner manu. 
De 3} Sen, / h 
i- | After Clemency, Fidelity is expecte4 
in all good Princes, which 1s a certain 
| Performance and Obſervation of Word 
It | and Promiſe ; this Vertug ſcemerh to 
| D 3 accom- 
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accompany Juſtice, or is as it were 
the ſame, and therefore moſt fit for 
Princes: Santtif/imum generis humani bo- 
num, Tav. 

As Fidelity followeth Juſtice, ſo doth 
Modeſty accompany Clemency ; Mo- 
deſty 1s a Temperature of Reaſon, 
whereby the Mind of Man is ſo go- 
verned, as neither in Action or Opi- 
nion he over-deemeth of himſelf, or 
any thing that 1s his; a Quality not 
common in Fortunate Folk, and moſt 
rare in Princes : Superbia commune nobilte 
tatis malum, Sal. 

This Vertue doth alſo moderate all 
External Demonſtration of Infolence, 
Pride and Arrogance, and therefore ne- 
ceflary to be known of Princes, and all 
others whom Favor or Fortune have ad- 
vanced : Impone felicitati tua frenos, fa- 
cilins illam reges. Curt. 

But as Princes are to obſerve the 
Bounds of Modeſty, ſo may they not 


forget the Majeſty appertaining to their |} 


Supreme Honor, being a certain Reve- 
rend Greatneſs due to Princely Vertue 
and Royal State; a Grace and Gravity 
no leſs beleeming a Prince than Yertue 
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it ſelf; for neither over-much PFamili- 
arity , nor too great Auſterity, ought 
to be uſed by Princes: Facilitas an- 
torttatem , 7 Subs amorem minuit, 
Tac. 

- To theſe Vertues we may apply Li- 
berality, which doth nor only Adorn, 
but highly Advance the Honor due to 
Princes; thereby allo the good Will of 
Men is gained ; for nothing is more 
fitting a Prince's Nature than Bounty, 
the Can being accompanied with Judg- 

ment, and performed according to the 
Laws of Liberality : Perdere multi ſciunt, 
aonare neſciunt. Tac. 

It ſeemeth alſo that Prudence 1s not 
only fit, but alſo, among other Vertues, 
neceſſary in a Prince; for the daily uſe 
$ thereof 1s in all Humane Actions re- 
quired, and chiefly im Matters of State 
and Government : Prudentia imperantis 
E propria @& unicavirtus. Arilt. 

8 The Succels of all Worldly Proceed- 
ings,doth ſhew that Prudence hath com- 
| patſed the Profperous Event of Humane 
| Actions, more than Force of Arms or 
other Power : Mens una ſapiens plurium 
| vincit manas, Eurip. 


D 4 Pru- 
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Prudence 1s either natural, or res 
ceived from others; for - whoſo - can 
Counſel himſelf what is fit to be done, 
needeth not the Advice of: others ; but 
they that want ſuch PerfeQion, .and 
are nevertheleſs capable, and are will- 
ing to know what others inform , 
ht to be accounted wiſe enough : 
Laudatiſſimus eſe qui cundta videbit, ſed 


laudandus eft is qui paret reffe monents. 
Heſiod. 
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CH A P. XIV. 


Of the Princes intimate Counſellors 
and Miniſters of State, with their 
ſeveral Reguiſites. 


- A Lbeit the excellent Spirit of ſome 

A Princes be ſuch as doth juſtly de- 
ſerve the higheſt Commendation ; yet 
for that every Courſe of Life needeth 
the Aid of Men, and the Mind of one 
cannot comprehend the infinite Care 
appertaining to publick Aﬀairs; it be- 
hoveth Princes to be aſſiſted : Magna ze- 
gotia, adjutoribus egent. Tac. 

The Afhſtants may be properly di- 
vided into Counſellors and Miniſters ; 
the one to Adviſe, the other to Exc- 
cute: Without Counſel, no Kingdom, 
no State, no private Houſe can tiand; 
for Experience hath proved, that Com- 
mon-weales have proſpered ſo long as 
good Counſel did govern, but when 
Favor, Fear or Yoluptuouſneſs gs 
thoſe 
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thoſe Nations became diſordered; and 
in the end ſubje&t to Slavery : Quid- 
dam ſacrum profeito eſd Conſultatio. 
Plato. Y 

Counſellors are Men ſpecially ſele&ted 
to give Advice to Princes or Common- 
wealths, as well in Peace as in War ; 
the chief Qualities required in ſuch Men, 
are Fidelity and Knowledge ; which 
two concurring do make them both 
Good and Wiz, and conſequently fit 
tor Counſel: Prudentis proprium munns 
rette conſulere. Arilt. | 

The Election of Counſellors is and 
ought to be chiefly among Men of long 
Experience and grave Years; for as 
Youth is fitteſt. for Action in reſpect of 
Corporal Strength; ſo elder Folk ha- 
ving felt the Force of every Fortune , 
and obſerved the Courſe of Worldly 
Proceedings do ſeem molt meet for Con- 
fjultation: Corfilia ſenum, fatta juvenum. 
Plato. | 

Albcit we ſay that the Exceliency of 
Wiſdom ſhould be in Counſellors ; yet 
do we not require ſo quick and fiery a 
Conceit as 15 more apt for Innovation 
than orderiy Government : Hebettores 
quam 
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yam acutiores melzus Remp, adminiſtr ant. 
hucyd. 

To Fidelity and Experience we wiſh 
that vur Counſellors ſhould be endued 
with Piety,Liberty, Conſtancy, Modeſty 
and Silence; for as the Aid and Afſi- 
ſtance of God is that which governeth 
all good Counſels, 1o liberty of Speech, 
and magnanimous uttering of what is 
good and fit,. is neceſſary in Coun- 
ellors. Likewiſe to be conſtant and 
not to vary in opinion, either tor Fear 
or Favor, is very commendable: Alſo 
as Modeſty in giving Counſel eſcheweth 
all Offences, and gaineth good Will, ſo 
Secreſie is rhe beſt and moſt ſecure 
means to govern all publick Atairs : Res 
magne ſuſtineri non poſſunt ab eo qui tacere 
nequit, Curt. 

The firſt Obſtacle to good Counlel is 
Pertinacy or Opiniativeneſs; a Condi- 
tion far unfit for Counicllors; yet ſome 
Men are ſo far in love with their own 
Opiniaſtre Concetts, as that they cannot 
patiently endure Oppoſition. Secondly, 
Diſcord muſt from Counſellors be re- 
moved, becauie private Ottence man 
times impeacheth publick Proceedings. 
'Thirdty, 
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Thirdly, AfﬀeQtion is an Enemy to Coun- 
ſel, the ſame being commonly accom- 
. panied with Anger, wherewith nothing 
can be rightly or confiderately done. 
Laſtly, Ayarice ſeemeth a Vice worthy 
to be abhorred of all Counſellors ; be- 
cauſe it driveth away both Fidelity and 
Honeſty, the principal Pillars of all good 
Counſel: Peſſimum veri affeitus & judicit 
wvenenum, utilitas, TAc.. | 
To good Counſel other Impediments 

there are, which ſquare. not with Wil- 
dom ; ' for all Cratty and Hazarding 
Counſels do ſeem in the beginning likely 
to ſucceed ; but afterwards and chiefly 
in the end do-prove hard and of evil 
Event. It theeefore ſeemeth behoveful 
to be wary in reſolving, and bold in ex- 
ecuting : Anim verert qui fcit, ſcit tura 
azgrear. Pub. | 

- Another Lett to good Conſultation 1s 
immoderate Deſire, which every wiſe 
Man muſt endeavor 'ta reſtrain: Caps- 
ditate pauca reffe fiunt , circumſpettione 
plurims, Thucyd. 

Thirdly, Haite is an Enemy to good 

Deliberation ; for whoſo greedily de- 


ſireth any thing, proceedeth raſhly ; and 
raih 
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'raſh- proceeding endeth ever in Repen- 
tance: Scelers impetu, bona conſilia more 
wvaleſcunt. "TAC. 


Of Miniſters of State. 


Having already ſpoken of Counſellors, 
ſomewhat is to be ſpoken of Miniſters ; 
I mean thoſe that either publicily or 
privately ſerve the Prince in any Fun- 
Gtion; in choice of which Men, care 
muſt be had ; Firſt, "That they be Per- 
ſons honeſtly born; for no Man def- 
Y cended of baſe Parentage may be ad- 

mitted, unleſs in him be found ſome 
noble and excellent Vertue : Optimms guiſe 
que Nobiliſſmus. Plato. > 

Secondly, They ought to be of honeſt 
Condition, and of good Fame ; for 
that Common-weale 1s better and more 
ſecure, where the Prince is not good, 
than is that where his Miniſters are 
Evil. It ſeemeth therefore that Mini- 
ſters ſhould be Men of good Quality and 
Blameleſs : Emitur ſola wirtute poteſt as. 


Claud. | 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Conſideration is to be had of 
their Capacity and Fitneſs, for that Fun- 
Ction wherein they are to be uſed; for 


as ſome Men are apt for Learning, ſo | 


others are naturally diſpoſed to Arms. 


Allo it is neceſlary that every one Square | 
with the Office whereunto he is appoin=- | 


ted, in which matter ſome Princes have 
uſed great Caution; for' as they little 
liked of Men Excellent, ſo they utterly 
deteſted the Vitious; the one they doubt- 
ed to truſt 'in regard of themſelves, the 
other were thought a publick Indignity 
to the State. Wiſe Men have therefore 
reſolved, that thoſe Wits which are nei- 
ther over-haughty and ſ{ingular,nor they 
which be baſe or dull, are fitteſt for 
Princes Secrets and Services; howſoever 
we may hereof ſay with Tacitus: Neſcio 
quomodo Aulica hec comitia affeitus diri- 
git, & fato quodam ac ſorte naſcendi, ut 
cetera , ita principum inclinatio in hos, 
offenſio in illos eff, Tac. 

And becaule the Courſe and Quality 
of Mens Lives ſerving in Court, 1s of all 
other the molt uncertain and dangerous, 
great Heed and Circumſpection ought 
therein to be uſed ; for wholo ſerveth 
negli- 
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negligently, forgetting the dutiful En- 
deavors appertaining to the place, ſeem- 
eth to take a way of no good ſpeed : 
ons quis  »» tanto hono- 
ribus & opibus extollitur. Tac. 

It ſhall alſo become ſuch a Man to 
look well unto his own Profit, and be- 
have himſelf rather Boldly than Baſh- 
fully: Malus miniſter Regis imperii pu- 
aor. Sen. | 

To be Modeſt, and cloſely to handle 
all Actions, is alſo a courſe well beſeem- 
ing a Courtier ; neither ſhall he do well 
to attribute any good Succeſs to his own 
Vertue or Merit, but acknowledge all to 
proceed from the Prince's Buunty and 
Goodneſs, by which means Envy is 
eſchewed, and the Prince not robbed of 
his Honor : Hec eſt conditio Regum, caſus 
tantum adverſos hominibus tribuant, ſe- 


 cundos wvirtuts ſue, Prov. Emped. 


And to conclude theſe Precepts Sum- 
marily, I ſay it behoveth all Miniſters 
and Servants in Court to be Patient , 
Wary and of few words : Frandam ſees 
Aula. Sen. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP--IXT. 


The Art of Ruling, or Myſtery of 


Regiment. 


O Govern, 1s a certain Skill how to 
command and continue Subjets 

in due Obedience, ſo as offend they ought 
' Not,or if they will they cannot; wherein 
two ſpecial things are to be conſidered 


(viz;) the Natureof Men,andthe Nature | 


of the State ; bur firſt the Condition of 
the Vulgar muſt be well conceived : 
Noſcenda natara wulgi, & quibis mods 
temperanter habeatur. Tac. 

The Diſpoſition of : Men 1s divers ; 
ſome are apt to Anger, fome are Hatdy, 


ſome Feartul; it therefore behoveth the | 


Prince to accommodate his Government 


to the Humor of People whom he go- | 
verneth: Prixcips eſt virtus maxima | 


n0jſe ſaos . Mart. | 
Likewiſe che Nature of Commonweals 
is mutable and ſubject to change, and 


Kingsare not only accompanied withFor- 


tune, but alſo tollowed with Hate, which | 
breederh | 
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breedeth a continual Difftidence, chiefly 
towards thoſe that are neareſt to Maje- 
ſty : SuſpetF us ſemper inviſuſque dominan- 
tibus quiſquis proximus deſtinatur. Tac. 

Moreover the Vulgar ſort is generally 
variable, Raſh, Hardy, and void of 
Judgment ; Ex opinione multa, ex veri- 
tate paica judicat. Cic. 

To confirm a Government, Force and 
Arms are of greateſt neceſlity ; by force 
I mean the Guards and Arms which 
Princes uſe for their Defence or Orna« 
ment ; Miles in foro, Miles in curia prin- 
ciperms comitart debet, Tac. 

To this may be added Fortification 
and ſtrong Buildings, in theſe days much 
uſed by new Princes, and others alſo 
to whom People yield, not willing Obe- 
dience. In ancient times Princes plant- 
ed Colonies as well to ſuppreſs Rebeilion 
in Conquered Countries, as to front 
ſuſpected Neighbors : Colozie vera ſeats 


ſervitats. Tac. 


The Government of Princes 1s alfy 
greatly increaſed by a Virtue, which I 
call a commendable Atiection in Sub- 
Jes, proceeding of Love and Autho- 
rity : Theſe etiects do grow from the 

E Princes 
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Princes own Merit, but their being liv 
eth in the mind of the People ; this Love 
1s gained by Lenity, Liberality, and 
Mercy ; yet 1s every of them to be tem- 
pered : Nec aut reverentiam terrore, aut 
amorem humilitate captibis. Plin. 

AﬀeCtion is alſo no way ſooner won 
then by Liberality, the ſame being uſed 
with Judgment and Moderation. Bel- 
lorum ſocits, periculorum conſortibus, ſivi 
ae te bene ac fortiter meritts. 
SEN. 

By Indulgence likewiſe, and Princely 
Afﬀability, the love of Men is gain'd ; 
for the Multitude defire no more than 
neceſſary Food and Liberty, to uſe or- 
dinary Recreations : YValgo, ficut pueris, 
omne ludicrum in pretio eff. Sen. 
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CHAP. XVI 


Of Princely Authority 5 Wherein it 
conſiſts, and how far to be ex- 


tended and delegated. 


| Uthority 1s a certain reverent Im- 
A preſſion in the Minds of Subje&s 
and others touching the Princes Virtue 
and Government ; it reſteth chiefly in 
Admiration and Fear : Ingenita quibaſ- 
dam gentibus erga reges F Veneratio. 
Curt. 

Authority conſiſteth 1n three things ; 
( viz.) the Form of Government, the 
Strength of the Kingdom, and the Con- 
dition of the Prince ; for in them all Re- 
putation and Security reſteth : Majeſt as 
Imperii, ſalutis ratela, Curt. 
| Wholo defireth to govern well, it be- 
hoveth him to uſe Severity, Conſtancy 
and Reſtraint; for over much Lenity 
introduceth Contempt, and certain hope 
of Impunity ; the Condition of Men be- 
ing ſuch as cannot be reſtrained by 
Shame, yet it- is to be commanded by 
E 2 Fear : 
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Fear : Salutaris ſeveritas vincit inanem 
ſpeciem clementie. Cic. | 

Yet ought Severity to be uſed with 
great reipect and ſparingly, becauſe 
over great Terror breedeth Deſparati- 
on: Peza ad paucos, metus ad omnes per- 
wveniat. CIC. 

To govern conſtantly is aothing elſe 
but to continue the old and ancient Laws 
in force without Change or Innovation 
unleſs exceeding greatCommodity or ur- 
gent Neceſlity {hall ſo require: for where 
extream Puniſhmeats are uſed, Reforma- 
tion 15 always needftul : Nocet znterdum 
priſcus rigor & nimia [everitas, Tac. 

Alſo to reſtrain Authority is a matter 
of great Neceſiity and worthy a Wile 
Prince ; elſe he maketh others partakers 
of the Honor and Power to himſcelt only 
gue, the ſame being alſo dangerous : 
Periculoſum privati hominis nomen ſupra 
{ immo C& juxta ) principes extolli, 
Tac. 

It ſcemeth alſo perilous that great Au- 
thority given to private Men {ſhould be- 
long; for thereby oft-tentimes they are 
made Inſolent and apt to Innovation : 
Libertatis ſive principaiuns magna cuſtodia 


eſt, 
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eft, ſs magna imperio diuturna eſſe non 
finas. Liv. 

Authority is allo reinforced and cn- 
larged by Power, without which no 
Prince can either take from others or 
defend his own : Parum tuta ſine viribus 


Majeſtas, Liv, 


CHAP. XVIL 


Of Power and Force ; and how to 
be raiſed and maintained. 


PRE and Strength is attained by 
thele five ways, Money, Arms, 
Counſel, Friends and Fortune ; but cf 
theſe the firſt and moſt forcible is Mo- 
ney : Nihil tam munitum quod non expu2- 
nari pecunia poſit, Cic. 

Next to Money Arms are of moſt uſc 
as well to defend as to oftend ; to keep, 
and to conquer; for oft-tentines occation 
! 1s to be offered as well to take from 0+ 
| thers, as to hold what is our own : 
Saa retinere private eft domns, ae aliens 
certare Regia lans eft. Tac. 

2 . Alſo 
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Alſo of great and neceſſary uſe is 
Counſel, to deviſe how Arms ought to 
be employed or enforced : Arma concilio 
femperanda, Tac. 

Likewiſe Friends and Confederates 
do greatly increaſe the Virtue of Power, 
the fame being ſuch as have both wit 
and ability to aid : I» caducum parietem 
re inclina, Adri. 

The laſt, yet not the leaſt part of 
Power conſiſteth in Fortune ; whereof 
daily Experience may be ſeen; for the 
Succeſs of all humane Actions ſeem ra- 
ther to proceed from Fortune than Vir- 
tue : Omni ratione potentior fortuna.Curt. 

To theſe Particularities concerning 
Power, we may add the Qualities of the 
Prince, which greatly Grace his Autho- 
rity ; theſe are partly internal, and 
partly external : by the one I mean the 
Virtues of the Mind, by the other a 
certain ſcemly Behavior and comely ge- 
{ture of the Body ; of the firſt kind I do 
luppoſe Piety and Providence to be the 
chief, for Piety maketh a Prince Vene- 
rable, and like unto God :  Oporter prin- 
cipem res divinas videri eurare ferio & 
aute omaia. Arilt. ; 
Provi- 
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_ Providence 1s a Forecaſt and lixely 
conjectures of things to come, ſuppoſed 
to be in thoſe Princes that in their Acti- 
ons proceed {lowly and circumſpectly, 
it ſeemeth alſo a courſe of Princely Dil- 
cretion to be retired aud not ordinarily 
to converſe with many : Autoritatem 
abſentia tueare. Suet. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Of Conſpiracy and Treaſon , with 
the Cauſes and ways of Preven- 
tion or Diſcovery. 4 


C 0 nſpiracy 15 commonly addreſſed to 
"2. 


the Princes Perſon ; Treaſons are 
addreſſed againſt his Government, Au- 
thority, Country, Subjects, or Places of 
Srength. Theſe Miſchiets are eaſily 


feared, but hardly eſchewed ; for albeit 


open Enemies are openly encountred, 
yet Fraud and Subtilty are ſecret Foes, 
and conſequently not to be avoided : 

Eq  Oc- 
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Occulta pericula neque pew neque vis 
rare in promptu eſt. Salult. 

The danger of Conſpiracy proceedeth 
of divers Cauſes, as Avarice, Infidelity 
of Subjects, Ambition 1n Servants, and 
Corruption in Soldiers, therefore with 
great difficulty to be avoided : YVite tue 
dominus eſt, quizquis ſuam contempſit. 
SCN. 

Notwithſtanding it ſeemeth that ei- 
ther by Inquiſition, Puniſhment, Inno- 
cency, or Deſtiny, the evil Aﬀection of 
Men may be oft-tentimes diſcovered : 
1. For whoſo will curiouſly inquire and 
conſider the Actions and ordinary Spee- 
chees of Men ( I mean thoſe that be 
Perſons of Honor and Reputation). may 
oft-tentimes vent the Myne that Iurketh 
in the Minds: Qzoziam rar nift male lo- 
geati matli faciunt. Lipl. | 

2, Puniſhment 15s likewiſe a thing ſo 
terrible that the Conſideration thereof 
with the hope of Reward doth often diſ- 
cover thoſe dangerous Intentions : Cru- 
ciata aut premio cunda pervia ſunt. Tac. 
But asit is Wiſdom 1n Princes to give 
ear to Informers, ſo are they not al- 
ways to be belieyed; for Hope, Envy, 

7. 2 
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Hate, or ſome other Paſſion oft-ten- 
times draws them to ſpeak untruly : 


Quis innocens eſſe poteſt ſs accuſare ſuſfi- 


cit? Tac. 

3. The third and likeheſt Defence 
againſt Conſpiracy is the Princes own 
Innocency ; for never having injured 
any Man, it cannot be thought there 
liveth any Subject ſo lewd as will endea- .. 
uor to hurt him : Fidel;ſſema cuſtodia prin- 
cipis ipſius innocentia. Plin. | 

4. The laſt and beſt Bulward to 
withſtand the force of this Miſchief we 
call Deſtiny ; which proceeding from 
the Fountain of Divine Providence, may 
be truly called the Will of God; in 
whoſe only Power it reſteth to protect 
and detend good Princes : Ille erit a la- 
zere tuo, O& cuſtodiet pedem tuum ne capia- 
ris. Salo. "| 

Treaſons are moſt commonly enter- 
prized by covetous Perſons, who pre- 
terring private Profit before Fame or Fi- 
delity, do not tear to enter into any im- 
pious Action : To this humor ambitious 
Men diilentious, and all ſuch as be de- 
{irous of Innovation, are inclined : Pulcra 
loquentes iidews in pettore prava ſtruentes. 


Hom. To 
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To'theſe Offenders no Puniſhment 
is equal to their 1impious Merit, can be 
deviſed, being Perſons odious as well to 
Friends as Foes : Proditores etiam in quos 
anteponunt, inviſt ſunt. Tac. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


_ Of Publich Hate and Contempt, with 
the Occaſions and Means to redreſs 
and avoid it. 


 FAving briefly touched the Virtues 
H and Means whereby Princes are 
maintained in Authority and Honor, let 
{ſomething be ſaid of the Cauſes from 
whence their Ruine doth proceed ; the 
chief whereof ſeemeth to .be Hate and 
Contempt : Hate cometh of Fear, 
which the more Common it 1s, the 
more Dangerous : Nulla vis imperii tan- 
fa et, gue premente Meru poſſit eſſe atu- 
twrna, Cic. 

The cauſes of Fear are Puniſhments, 


Impolitions and Rigor ; and therefore 
it 
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it behoveth a Prince not only to ſhun 
them, but to eſchew thoſe Aci- 
ons whereby. he may reaſonable in- 
cur their Suſpiſion : Sextias enim ho- 
mines ut metuant aut oderint, non mi- 
mus opinione & fama, quam certa aliqua 
ratione movers, Cic. 

Yet Puniſhment, Impoſition and Cen- 
ſure are in all States neceſſary, although 
they ſhew and ſeem terrible, and con- 
ſequently breed a certain Deſperation 
in Subjects, unleſs they be diſcreetly 
and modeſtly uſed ; for extream and 
frequent Puniſhments taſte of Cruelty ; 
great and many Impoſts ſavor of Co- 
vetouſneſs 3 Cenſure of Manners when 
it exceedeth the quality of Offences, 
doth ſeem Ri1gour in theſe matters ; 
therefore it behoveth the Prince to be 
moderate and cautelous, chiefly in Ca- 
pital Puniſhment, which muſt be con- 
fined within the Bounds of Juſtice : Sz 
apud p; incipem parſimonia etiam viliffums 
{onrotal yen. 

But if for Security ſake the Prince 
be forced to puniſh, let the fame be 
done with ſhew of great Sorrow and 
Lothneſs : Tanguam invitus Cf mag- 
210-78 
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nocum tormento ad caitigandum- ventat. 
SEN. R 


Let all Pun:hments alſo be ſlowly 


exccuted ; for they that are haſtily pu- 
niſhed do ſeem to have been willing- 
ly condemned ; neither ought any Ca- 
pital Puniſhment to be inflicted but 
only that which 1s profitable to the 


Commonweale, and for Example ſake: 


Non tam ut ipſi pareant, quam ut alios 
pereunao deterreant. Sen, 

In puniſhing alſoa ſpecil reſpect muſt 
be had, that no ſhew of content or plea- 
{ſure be taken therein : Forma rabies eff 
ſangnine & wulneribus gaudere. Sen. 

Alſo in Punithing,- equality muſt be 
obſerved, and the nature of the Puniſh- 
ment according to the Cuſtom : Nec 
eiſdem de cauſis alii pleftantur, alii ne ap- 
pellentur quidem. CIC. 

But 1n puniſhing publick Offences 
wherein a Multitude have part, the 
Execution ought to be otherwiſe, and 
as it were at an inſtant, which may 
haply ſeem terrible, but in effect is not: 
Frequens vinMita paucorum odium repri- 
mit ; omnium irritat. YEn. 


Another 
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Another means to fatisfie a People 
offended is to puniſh the Miniſters 
of Cruelty, and with their Blood to 
waſh away the common hatred. Pza- 
culares publici odii vidtime. Plin. B 
this King David did appeaſe the Gz- 
beonites. 

The next cauſe of Diſcontent cometh 
of Impoſitions, under which word is 
comprehended all Levies of Money, a 


| matter nothing plealing to People, as 


that which they eſteem equal to their 
own Lives: Pecunia anima & ſanguis 


; eff mortalibus, Plaut. 


Firſt, to remove Hate conceived of 
this cauſe, there 1s nothing better then 
publick Expoſtulation of Neceffity : for 


| what Commonwealth or Kingdom can 
| be without Tributes ? Nalla guies gen- 
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" trum fine armis, nec arma ſine ſtipendits, 
| zec ſtipendia ſine Tributis haberi queunt, 


Tac. 

The ſecond Remedy againſt Hate for 
Impoſitions 15 to make moderate Levies 
and rare, For as Tiber:zs the Emperor 
was wont to ſay, a Sheep ſhould be 
Heeced not flead : Quz nimis emuntit, 


Thirdly, 


| elicit (anguinem. Tac. 
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Thirdly, alſo to eſchew the Offence 
-of People, it behoveth the Prince to have 
a vigilant Eye on Informers, Promo« 
ters, and ſuch fiſcal Miniſters, whoſe 
Cruelty and covetous: Proceedings do 
oft-tentimes occaſion great Hate ; but 
this miſchief may be, though hardly, en- 
countred, either by chooſing honeſt Oth- 
cers, or (proving otherwiſe) not only 
to remain them but to uſe them as 
Spunges :. Exprimendi poit quam bioerint. 
Suet. 

In all Impolſitions or 'Taxations, no 
Cruelty or Force ought to be uled, the 
ſecond cauſe ro kindle Hate: and to 
meet with that miſchief, nothing is 
better than to proceed moderately, and 
without Extremity : Ne Boves pos, 
20x agros, poſtremo corpora ſervitio aut 
penge tradant. TAC. 

The fourth Remedy 1s the Princes 
own Parſimony, not giving ſo largely to 
private Perſons as thereby to be forced 
to take from the Multitude: Magn opes 


nou tam multa capiendo, quam haud | 


multa - perdendo, quaruntur, Macz- 
N25S, | | be 
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The laſt help againſt Hate is in Ta- 
xation to proceed equally, indifterent- 
ly, and without Favor or Reſpect ; 
and that the Aſſeflors of Taxes may be 


elected of the meaner ſort of People : 
Populis maximam fidem rerum ſuarum 


| rhe Tac. 


Touching Cenſure, which we num- 
bred amongſt the cauſes whereof Hate is 
conceived, much needeth not to be ſpo- 


ken, becauſe the ſame is diſcontinued, 


or rather utterly forgotten ; yet doth it 
ſeem a thing neceſſary, being a certain 
Obſervation and Controlement of ſuch 
evil Manners and Diſorders, as were not 
by Law corrigible ; theſe Officers were 
of the Romans called Magiſtri pudoris & 
modeſiie. Livi. 

To the Function of Cenſures theſe 
two things are anciently ſubject Manx 
ners, and Exceſs; under Manners I com- 
prehend Wantonneſs, Drunkenneſs, Di- 
cing, Brawling, Perjury, and all ſuch 
Lewdneſs as Modeſty condemneth. 


| Theſe Diſorders were ancicntly punith- 


ed by the diſcretion of Cenfors in all 


| Ages and Sexes, to the end that Idleneſs 


might be generally avoided. w—_ 
plebs 
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hes 


plebs habeat negotia ſua, quibus a malo pub- 
lico detineatur. Salut; 

Excels includeth Riotouſfneſs, expence 
of Money, Prodigal Houle-keeping, 
Banquetting and Superfluity in Apparel, 
which things are the Mothers of many 
Miſchiefs. It alſo ſeemeth in ſome ſort 
perilous to the Prince that the Subject 
ſhould exceed either in Covetize or Con- 
ſuming : Nems nimis excedat, ſive ami- 
corum copia, ſine opum.  Arilt. | 

The Puniſhment inflicted upon theſe 
ſorts of Offenders, were either [gnomi- 
ny, or Pecuniary Puniſhments : Cexſo- 
ris judicium damnato nihil affert niſt ru- 
borem, Tac. 


The firſt and chiefeſt means to re- | 


move theſe Inconveniences, 1s the Princes 
own Example, whoſe Life being well 
cenſured, eaſily reduceth others to order. 
Vita principis cenſura perpetua. Plin. 
Secondly, Thoſe Diſorders may be 
taken away without danger, it the 
Cenſures do proceed by degrees and 
leaſurely ; for the Nature of Man may 
not ſuddenly be altered. Vitia ques 
dam tollit facilins princeps, fi eorum fit pa- 


ftiens. v20- 2M 
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Theſe are the chiefeſt Rules whereby 
to eſchew Hate; but impoſlible it is for 
any Prince or Miniſter utterly to avoid 
it; for being himſelf good, he incurreth 
3he Offence of all bad Folk, if he be Evil, 
Good Men will hate him ; this Danger 
therefore Wiſe and Vertuous Princes 
have little regarded ; becauſe Hate may 
be gained as well by good asevil Doing : 
Oaia qui nimium timet, regnare neſcit. 
SCN. | 

One other means to remove this Error, 
is, to reward the good and well de- 


| {lerving Subjects; for no Man can think 


him Cruel, that for love to Vertue uſeth 
Auſterity ; which will appear, when he 
beſtoweth Bountifully on the Good ; 
Premio @& pens Republica continetur. 
Solon, 

The other Vice which indangereth 
the State uf Princes, we call Contempt, 
being a certain baſe and vile Conceit, 
which entereth into the Subjects, Stran- 
gers or Servants, of the Prince and his 
Proccedings; for the Authority of a 
King may be reſembled to the Powers 
of Mans Mind, whereunto the Hands, 
the Feet, the Eyes, do by conſent obey : 

F Fires 
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Vires imperit in conſenſu obedientium ſunt. 
Liv. | | 


chiefly from the Form of Governmeat, 
Fortune, :orthe Prince's Manners ; 'the 
Form ot Government becometh Con- 
temptible, when the Prince, deliring to 
be thought Merciful, ruleth rather Piti- 
fully than Juſtly ; which manner of Pro- 
ceeding taketh away all Reverence. in 
the People, and 1in lieu thereof, entereth 
Liberty, or at leaſt a certain Boldneſs to 
offend : "Facalt us faciendi quod enilibet 
wviſum, nor poteſt comprimere ingenitam 
frugulis hominibus pravitatem. TAC. 
Allo to be Mutable, Irrefolute, Light 
and Inconliderate in beſtowing the Ho- 
nors and Offices of State, maketh the 
Prince Contemptible : Qui preſentibus 


fraitar, nec in longius conf! altat. Arilt. 


Burt it Contempt be cauſed by For- 
tune, oras may be {aid more reaſonably, 
by Deſtiny, and that thoſe Friends dg 
fail, who ought in Duty to defend the 
Prince and his Authority, then 1s there 
{mall hope to eichew Contempt : Fato 
obavxia virtes, Plaut. 


| The 


The Cautes of Contempt do proceed 
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The Prince's Manners do breed Con- 
tempt, when he yieldeth his AﬀeRtions 
to Senſuality and Sloth; or if he incur the 
Guſpition of Simplicity,Cowardiſe,or any 
ſuch Vice, unworthy the Dignity he 
beareth : Common People do ſometimes 
alſo diſcſteem the Prince for external and 
light cauſes,as Deformity of Perſon, Sick- 
neſs or {uchlike : Mos vatgi eft, fortnits 
& extern ad eulpam trahere, Tack 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Difſidente and Difſimulation itz 
the Managenient of State Affairs. 
AF roundneſs and plain dealing 


be moſt worthy Fraiſe, chictly in 
private Perſons ; yet becaule all Men in 


their Actions do not ſo proceed, it be- 


hoveth Wiſe Men and Princes, above 
others, at occaſions to Semble and Dil- 
{emble; for as in all Actions a Prince 
ought to be Slow and Advifed; lo in 
Conſent and Believins, Haſte and Faci- 
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lity is moſt dangerous ; and though Cre- 
dulity be rather an Error than a Fault, 
yet for Princes 1t 1s both Unfit and Pe- 
rilous. Wherefore it 1mporteth them to 
be defended with this Caution; N7hzl cre 
dendo, atque omnia cavendo, Cic. 

Notwithſtanding he muſt not ſhew 
himſelt Ditftident or Diſtruſtful utterly ; 
but as I wiſh he ſhould not over-ſlightly 
believe all Men, ſo ought he not for 
{mall cauſes diſtruſt every Man : Mult: 
fallere docuerunt, dum timent falli. Sen. 

Diſhimulation 1s as it were begotten 
by Diftdence, a Quality in Princes of ſo 
great Neceſlity, as moved the Emperor 
Tiberius to lay, Neſcit regnare, qui neſcit 
difſzmalare. 

The Neceſlity of Diſfimulation is 
chiefly to be uſed with Strangers and 
Enemies ; it alſo ſheweth a certain Dil- 
cretion in Magiſtrates, ſometimes to dif- 
guiſe with Friends when no Offence doth 
thereof tollow : Dolz ox ſunt doli, nifp 
aſtu colas. Plaut. | 

This kind of Craft, albeit in every 
| Mans Conceit not praiſable, is never- 
thelels tolerable, and for Princes and 
Magiſtrates (the ſame being uſed to 

good 
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good ends) very neceſſary. But thoſe 
Cunnings which are contrary to Vertue, 
ought not of Honeſt Men to be uſed ; 
neither dare I commend Adulation and 
Corruption, though they be often uſed 
in Court, and are of ſome Learned Wri- 
ters allowed : Decipere = moribius tem- 
porum, prudentia eft, Plin. 

By great Subtilty and Frauds, con- 
trary to Vertue and Piety, I mean Per- 
jury and Injuſtice, which though all 
Men in Words deteſt, yet in Deeds arc 
uſed of many, perſwading themſelves, 
by Cavillations and Sophiitications, to 
excuſe the Impiety of their Falſe Oaths ; 
at is written of Lyſander, Pueros talts, 
viros juramenti circumventre folebat Plut. 
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Of War Defenſive and Invaſive y 
' with Inſtruftions touching Laws 


of Arms, Soldters aud Military 
Diſcipline. 


f bs? Art Military is of all other Qua- 
licies moſt neceſſary for Princes , 
for without 1t they cannot be defendetl; 
force of Men only ſufficerh nor, unleſs 
the ſame be governed by Council, and 
Martial Wiſdom : Dzo ſanr quibus reſp. 
ſervatar; in hoſtes — & domi ron- 
cordia, Tac. 
Military knowledge concerneth War, 
and every War is either Forreign or 
Domeſtical. Touching Forreign, it muſt 
be conſidered when it muſt be begun, 
how to continue it, and when to be 
ended ; 'to begin War, a Prince 1s to 
rake heed thatthe Cauſe be Juſt, and the 
Enterpr iſe adviſedly entred into : Smut 
enim & belli ficut pacts jura, juſteque ea non 
Paints as fortiter gerere « debes, Lvl. 
The 
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The Laws of. Arms are in all Com- 
mon-weales to be duly obſerved ; tor to 
enter Fight raſhly and without reſpect 
to Reaſon, were Beaſtly ; alſo to Kill or 
Slay would work no better Eftect, than 
that all Nations ſhould without Mercy 


Murder one another : Barvaro ritu cv- 


dem cade, & ſanguinem [anguine expiare. 
Sal. 

No War thereiore is to be made, but 
fuchas is Juſt; and in every Juſt War 
theſe three things are to be looked inro 
(viz.) That the Author be of Authority, 
That: the Cauſe be Good, and the End 
Juſt ; for inall States, the Prince, or they 
in whom the Sovereignty reſteth,are the 
Juſt Authors of War; others have no 
{uch Authority : Sz guis privatins ſine pr- 
blico ſcito, pacem belumve fecerit, capit te 
eſto. Plato. 

Wars are of two ſortt ; Defenſive and 
Ofenfive; the one to Reliit, the other to 
Invade; agaiatt Detence nothing can be 
ſaid, becauſe it is Natural and Necellary. 
Eſt 207 todo juſtum ſed etin neceſſartam 
cum vicwvis illata defeaditur. Cic. 

Defenſive War is.0t two ſorts,cither to 


defend thine own, or thy Friends; for it 
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is reaſon that every one ſhould keep ſe. 
curely that which to him appertaineth; - 
and therewith alſo by Arms todefend the 
Liberty of Country,Parents and Friends: 
Nallam bellum a civitate fſufcipitur nift aut 
pro fide aut pro ſalute, Cic. 
Thelike reaſon leadeth us to aſhit and 
protect Friends ; for the common Obli- 
gation of Humane Society doth ſo re- 
quire : Lui enim non obſiſtit fi poteſt, in- 
jarie, tam eft in vitio, quam fi parentes 
aut patriam, aut ſo:ios deſerat, Cic. 
Invaſion 1s alſo juſt and allowable, 
but not ever; for whoſo hath been 
robbed, or ſpoiled of his Lands or Goods, 
may lawtully ſeek Repoſſeſſon byForce ; 
yet: ſo as before any Force be uſed, he 
firſt civilly ſeek Refititution, where if 
Juſtice be denicd, then is the uſe of Arms 
neceflary : Tuſtum bellum quibus neceſſa- 
rium; & pia arma quibus nulla niſi in 
armis relinquitur ſpes. Lav. IA. 
_ Likewiſe Invation is lawful againſt 
Barbarians, whoſe Religion and. Im+ 
piety ought to be abhorred , chiefly it 
they be Potent and apt to ottend ; for 
the cauſe of ſuch War is Compultlion 
and Suppreſſion of Evil: Cai /icentia 
#19 Wi- 
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gniquitatis eripitur,, utiliter vincitur. 


- Augult, 


Finally, To conclude this matter of In- 
vaſion, I ſay, That no Revenge,no defire 


of Honor or Empire, are any lawful 


Cauſcs of War ; but the intent thereof 
ought to be directed only to Defence and 


Security : For Wiſe Men do take Arms 


to win Peace, and in hope of Reſt they 
endure Travel: Ita bellum ſuſcipiatur ut 
nihil alind. quam pax queſita videatur.Cic. 

Having ſaid ſomewhat againſt unjuſt 
War, let us ſpeak of Temerity and unad- 
viſed War,an Enterpriſe worthy diſcom- 
mendation : Omnes bellum ſumunt facile, 
egerrime deſinunt ; nec in ejuſdem poteſtate 
initium & finis eſt, Sal. 

A wile 1 rince therefore ought neither 
to undertake any unlawtul Invaſion, nor 
without ſober and mature Deliberation 
enter into any War, as he that 1s un- 
willing to offend,yet of Courage enough 
to detend : Nec provoces bellum, nec time- 
as. Plin. 

To make War three things are re- 
quired, M6ney, Men and Arms; and to 
maintain a War, Provition and Council, 
are needful: Therctore a wile Prince, 
before 
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before he begins a War, doth carefully 
conſider what Forces and charge there- 
unto belongeth : Dis apparandam eſt bel- 
lum, ot vincas melizs. Pub. 

Above all other Proviſions, care muſt 
be had, that Bread be not wanting ; for 
without it neither Victory, nor Lite can 
be looked for : Qui frumentam neceſſari- 
#mque commeatum 703 preparat, Vincitur 
ſexe ferro. Vegetius. 

Laitly, It beliovark a Prince always to 
have Arms in readineſs, I mean, Harneſs, 
Horſes, Weapons, Artillery,, Engines , 
Powder, and every other thing neceſſary 
either for-Service on Horſe or Foot : We 
may add hereunto Ships,and Shipping of 
all torts, with every Furniture of Offence 
or Defence; for theſe Preparations make 
a Prince formidable, becauſe no Man 
dare do or attempt Injury to that King 
or People, ' where Preparation 1s ever | 
ready to revenge: Quz deſiderat pacem, + 
preparat bellum, Cafl. | 
| By Men we mean a Multitude of Sub- 
zefts armed, trained to defend or offend : 
Theſe are of two ſorts, Captains and Sol- 
diers; and Soldiers are either Footmen 
or Horſe-men ; the one of great ule inthe 

| Cham- 
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Champion, ' the other in Mountainous 
laces; alſo-for defence or affault' of 
"owhs or  Gfoufids tortified moſt ne- 
celſhry, aid conſequently meet 'for Ser- 
vice in all- places, which moved Tacitns 
to ſay, One 1n pedite robur. Tac. 
- For fiiddefi Service, Horſes do ſeem 
moſt ftieet; and the Execution of any En- 
terpriſe is by ther moſt ſpeedily per- 
forthed: Nevertheleſs the ACtions of 
Foot-men do ſeem moſt certainly exe- 


ttited, chiefly if they be well armed, and 


Skilfully lead ; for ſo Experience hath 
of late time proved ; belides, that they 


_ are of leſs Expence and of greater num- 


ber : 1» nntver ſum eſtimanti plus inpedite 
robur. "Tac. =: 

Having thus proved, that both Horſe 
and Foot be necetlary, ler us remember, 
that unleſs they be ſerviceable, great 
Numbers ate to {inal} purpoſe: Manibrus 
opts eft bello; now multis nominibus, Livi. 

To make Soldiers ſerviceable, conſitt- 
eth in good Choice and gout Diſcipline ; 
the one at this day little regarded : 
Emmnt militen; aun legante -J1vi. 

' Soldiers ought to be elected bur of the 
molt honeſt and able Number of Bodies, 
and 
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and every Company compoſed of Men 
known one to the other; for thereby they 
are made the more Confident: But hereof 
is {mall heed taken, for commonly they 
are Purgamenta urbium ſuarum. Curt. 

Touching Diſcipline, it ſeemeth that 
thereof the external Form, and not the 
certain Subſtance, is obſerved : For as in 
former Ages Soldiers endeavored to be 
Vertuous and Modeſt,ſo now they rather 
{tudy to excel in Riot than in Martial 
Knowledge: Exercitzes lingua quam manu 
promptior, predator eſt ſocits, & ipſa preda 
hoſtiam. Sal. 

For as much as Soldiers are made good 
by Election and Choice, it ſeemeth that 
the Foundation and Ground of Service 
conſiſteth in the Diſcretion and Judg- 
ment of thoſe that have Authority to 
make Election ; yet will we add, that 
they muſt be choſen of Natural Subjects, 


for Strangers are Covetous, and conſe- | 


quently Corruptible; they are alſo Mu- 
tinous and Cowardly: Their Cuſtom 


likewiſe is to Rob, Burn and Spoil both 


Friends and Foes, and to conſume the 
Princes Treaſure: Offa vides regum va- 
cuis exſuita medullis, Juven. 

But 
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"But the Native Soldier is Faithful and 
Obedient,Reſolute in Fight, Loving to his 
Country,and Loyal to his Prince : Geztes 
que {ub regibus ſunt, pro Deo colunt. Curt. 
Native Soldiers are of two ſorts, (v:z.) 
They that be in continual Pay, and they 
that are trained ready to ſerve, but do 
notwithſtanding attend their own pri- 
vate Aﬀairs, until they be called : The 
firſt are for all Princes necellary : Iz pace 
decus, in bello preſidium. Tac. 

Of this ſort no great number ought to 
be, as well to eſchew Difordar, as alſo to 
{ave Expences. The ſecond kind of Foot 
Soldiers are to be levied in Villages, as 
People more patient of Pains, and fit for 
the Wars ; yet ſo judiciouſly diſpoſed as 
the-Citizens: Odzo preſentium & 103 Cu- 


| prdine mutationts, Tac. 


Touching the number of theſe extra- 


| ordinary Soldiers, that muſt be referred 
| to Diſcretion: Bellam parare, ſimul & * 


£rario parcere. | 

To conclude, 4 ſay theſe numbers of 
ordinary and extraordinary Foot ought 
to be according to the number of the 
People, not inſerting any Gentlemen ; for 
Service on Horlſe-back is to them only 
proper : 
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Proper : Alas ruſticis now tribuo;, in xbi- 
litatem Of ta divites he 4 paxperibus PBCIG 
inclizes. ' Livi. TO 
The moſt certain Notes whereby t9 
conceiye the Diſpolition of .Men fit to 
become Soldiers, are theſe Five, "The 
Country where they are Born,their Age, 
Proportion of Body , their Quality. of 
Mind, and their Faculty. Touching, 
Firſt, Their Eountry, it 1s a thing aps+ 
parently proved, that Moyuntainous Res 
gions, or Barren places, and Northern 
Habitations, do breed Wits well dif 
poſed to the War : Lacorum afperitas hos 
minnum quoque ingenia durat, Curt. 
_ Secondly, 'The Age moſt apt for the 
War,was anciently obſerved to be about 
eighteen Years, and ſo the Romans nled; 
Facilins eff ad wirtutem inſtruere nouds 
milites, quam revocare preteritos. V eget: 
Thirdly, The Stature ofa Soldier ought 
to be obſerved: Marizs liked beit the 
longeſt Bodies; Pyrrhws preterred large 
and well proportioned Men ; but FYege- 
tiz5 in his Choice,rather efteems Strength 
than Stature: Utilizs eft fortes milites 
efſe quam granats, Veget, 


Fourthly, 
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| redaat induſtria. Veget. 
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Fourthly, The Mind or Spirit of a 
Soldier ought to be. conſidered, for that 
Mind which is quick, nimble, bold and 
confident, ſeemeth apt tor War: He is 
alſo of good Hope, that loveth Honor 
more than . Eaſe or Profit : In brief, Is 
qui nthil metuit niſi turpem famam. Sal, 

Laſtly, It is to be marked in what 
Art or Faculty a Man hath been bred ; 
for it may be preſumed that Fiſhers, 
Fowlers, Cooks, and others trained up 
in Efteminate Arts, are unfit tor Martial 
Endeavor: And as theſe Men were, in 
reſpect of their Trade, thought unmeet, 
ſo in old time, Slaves and Maſterleſs- 
Men were repulſed from Arms, as Per- 
{ons Infamous : Sed parc tales [ociantur 
arms quales Domini habere faſtidinnt. 
Veget. 

How Soldiers ought to be cholen,theſe 
few words we have ſpoken, may {uffice. 
Let us therefore ſay ſomewhat of Diſ-- 
cipline. Choice findeth out Soldiers , 
but Diſcipline doth make and continue 
them fit for Service: Parcos wviros fortes 
natura procreat , bopa inſtitutione plures 
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Diſcipline isa certain ſevere 
Diſcipiine: Confirmation of Soldiers in 


their Valor and Vertue, and 


is performed by four .means, Exerciſe, 
Order, Compulſion and Example. The 


two firſt appertain to Valor, the third 


to Vertue, the laſt to both : But of Ex- 
erciſe, firft, I ſay, Thata Soldier being 
choſen. ought to be informed-in Arms, 
and uſed in Exerciſe and AQtion ; the 

word exercit:m importeth nothing elle : 
Exercitus dicitar , quod melims fit exerci- 
tando Varro. | 

Order confitfteth in dividing, diſpo- 
fing, and placing of Men aptly on all 
Occalions to be commanded , as the 
Leaders ſhall dire&t : This matter re. 
quireth a large Diſcourſe, and thereforg 
I refer it to skilful Captains and Wri- 
ters, as Polybins, Vegetins, De la" Nonne, 
| and others. 

Compulſion and Correction, is that 
which bridleth and governeth the Man- 
ners of Soldiers; for no Order can be 
obſerved amongit them, unleſs they be 
Concinent, Modeſt and Abſtinent ; for 
Continency 1s chieily to be ſhewed in 
their Dizt, and moderate Deſires: De- 
Generar 
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gentrat a, robore' ac virtate miles aſſuetu- 
dine voluptatum. "Tac. 

. The Modeſty of a Soldier is . per- 
ceived by his Words, Apparel and Acti- 
ons: For to be a Vaunter,- or Vain- 
glorious Boaſter, is far unfit in him that 
profeſſeth Honor or Arms, ſeeing true 
Vertue is filent : Yire militie nati, faitis 
magni, ad verborum lingueque certamina, 
rudes, Tac. | | 
_ -The Apparel of a Soldier ſheweth 
Modeſty, if therein he do not exceed ; 
for albeit it fitteth well the Profeſſion of 
Arms, to be well armed and decently 


apparelled ; yet all Superfluity ſavoreth 
of Ignorance or Vanity : Horridum mili- 


temp eſſe decet, non celatum auro argentogue 


ſed ferro, Livi. 


» Abſtinence is allo fic for all Soldiers; 
for thereby guided , they retrain from 


| Violence and Inſolency ; by that Rule 


allo they are informed to govern them- 
ſelves civilly in the Country where they 


| ſerve, and likewiſe in their Lodgings : 
| Never taking any thing from theOwner, 
| nor committiag any Outrage : Yivant 
| cumprovincialibus jure civili, nec inſolej- 
cat animmuns qui ſe ſenſir armatum. 


The 
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—. /Fhelaſt'mark of Diſcipline we valle&: 


Example, under which - word. is:com-- 
prehended-Reward and” Puniſhment : 
For Men ate:rewarded whenſoever they 
receive for. any excellent or fingular' 
Service, Honor or Riches: And: for: 
Evil', they have their due when they. 


taſte the Puniſhment thereunto belong-' 
ing : Neceſſarium eft 'acrins ille dimicet,' 


quem ad opes & dignitates ordo militia 
FF imperatoris jullicium' conſuevit evehere. 
Veget. | 

Likewiſe as Gold and Glory belongeth* 
to gootiand well deferving Soldiers ; 1o 
Puniſhment is due to thofe that be 
Vitious and Cowardly ; for nothin 
holdeth Soldiers in Obedience ſo much 
as the Severity of Diſcipline: Mzites 
imperatorum potins quam hoſtem metuere 
aevent. Veg. | 


e 
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AF AA 


Of Generals and C ommanders, and 
+. their requiſite Abilities in Mar- 
tial Enterpriſes and Expeditions. 


(Y Soldiers let this little ſuffice, we 
will now ſpeak of what Quality 
Chieftains and Leaders ought to be, tor 
upon them dependeth the Weltare of 
whole {Armies : Mzilitaris tarba ſize duce, 
corpws ſine ſpiritu, Curt. 

_ A Chiet or General in War, is either 
of his own Authority Chiet,or a General 
that commandeth in the Name of ano- 
ther, Of the firſt ſort are Emperors, 
Kings and Princes; of the otlier,be their 
Deputies, Lieutenants, Colonels, and in- 
deed all general Commanders in the 
War: Now whether it be more Expe- 
dient that the Prince {hould comman: 
in Perſon or by Deputy, divers wiſe 
Men have diverlly rthougnt, therefore 
it may be thus diſtinguiſhed ; if the 
War do then only concern ſome parti- 

G 2 cular 
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cular Part or Province, then may the 
ſame- be performed by, a. Lieutenant ; 
but if the whole Fortune of a Prince 
do thereupon depend , then 1s he-to 
command in his own Perſon and- not 
otherwiſe : Dabizs bellorum exemplis. ſum- 
me rerum & imperis ſeipſum reſervat. 
Tac. | ny 

It therefore importeth the Prince 
ſometimes by his own Preſence, ſome- 
times by his Deputation to perform 
that Office ; but however occaſion ſhall 
require, 1t ever behoveth that one only 
Commander ought to be, (for Plurality 
of Chieftains doth rarely or never work 
any good Effect) yet with this Caution 
that he be of Experience, and While : 
In bellica prafettura major aſpeitus ha- 
bendnus peritis quam virtutis aut morum. 
Ariltt. 

The Qualities required in a Chieftain 
are theſe, Skill, Vertue, Providence, Au- 
thority and Fortune : By Skill we mean 
he {ſhould be of great Knowledge, and 
long Experience, or to make a ſuffi- 
cient Captain; the Information of others, 
or his own reading 1s not enough: Qz: 
zorit quis ordo agmints,que cura exploanal, 
quan- 
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quantus urgendo trahendove bello modus. 
Cic. 

- Military Vertue 1s a certain Vigor or 
Force both of Body and Mind to exerciſe 
Soldiers as well in fained War as to fight 
with the Enemy: and ſummarily a Cap- 
tain ought to be Laborioſus in negorro, 
fortis in periculo, induſtrins in agendo, 
celeris in conficiendo. Cic. 

Next to Vertue we placed Providence 
as necellary in great Captains ; for being 
of ſuch Wiſdom, they will not hazard 
nor commit more to Fortune than ne- 
ceſſity ſhall inforce ; yet true it is, Fools 
and vulgar Folks, that commend or dif- 
commend Actions according to Succels, 
| Werewont to ſay, Cunitatio ſervilis, ta- 
| tim exequi, Regium eſt. But adviſed and 
provident Captains do think, Temeritas 
| praterquam quod ſtulta, eſt etiam infelix.. 
| Livi. 

Albeit Providence be the beſt mean of 
! good Speed, yet ſome Captains of that 
| Quality and in Skill excelling, have been 
' in their Actions unlucky, when others 
| of leſs Sutficiency have marvelloully pre- 
| vailed; we may therefore reaſonably ſay 

with Cc. Quod olim Maximo, Marcello, 
G 3 | Sct- 
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Scipiont, Mario & ceteris magnis Impe- 
ratoribus non ſolum propter virtutem, ſed 
etiam propter fortunam ſapins imperia 
mandata, atyue exercitus eſſe commiſſos. 
Cc. | | 
Laſtly, We wiſhed Authority to be in 
Chieftains, for 1t greatly importeth what 
Opinion or Conceit the Enemy hath of 
ſuch a Governor , and likewiſe how 
much his Friends and Confederates do 
eſteem him; but the chief and only 
means to maintain Authority, is Auſte- 
rity and Terror: Dux Authoritatem max- 
imam ſeveriiate ſumat, omnes culpas mili- 
tares legibus virdicet, nullt errantium cre- 
aatur ignoſcere, Veget. 
Alſo Experience hath proved,that ſuch | | 
Chiettains as were affable: and kind to Þ © 
their Soldiers, were much loved, yet did |} 
they incur a Contempt ; but on the other | £ 
fide, thoſe that commanded ſeverely and Þ / 
terribly, although they gained no good 
Will, yet were they ever obeyed : Dax || S 
facitis inutilis. App. | 


CHAP. 


.C H AL xXILL. 

Ul C ouncils''in War, and Direfions 
"Taflick and Stratagematick, with 
© Advice how to make an honorable 
© Peace. 


Fter Men found and framed fit for 
the War, to ſmall or no purpoſe 


; fad they ſerve, unleſs they be imployed 

| by.Wiſdom or good , Council : Mon mi- 
| 24, et Imperatoris conſilio quam vi perfi- 
| Fae; Lace 


Council in War is of two {orts, direct 
Council and indirect ; the firit ſheweth 4 
plain and orderly courle for proceeding, 
as tolay hold on occaſion ; toras in all 
other Humane A&ions occaſion is of 
great Force: Occaſs 70 ins bello ſolet amplins 


| Juvare quam UIYEHS. Veget. 


As Occaſions preſented are means of 


| good Succeſs, ſo Fame worketh great 

| Effects in the Wars, therefore it behoveth 
| a Captain to be Conſtant, and not apr to 
| believe the vain Rumors and Reports of 
| Men : Male imperatar, C1773 regtt Unlg ts 
| duces ſuos, Sen, 
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Confidence is alſo to be eſchewed, for 
no Man is ſooner ſurpriſed, than he who 
feareth leaſt; alſo Contempt of the Ene- 
my hath been occaſion of great Diſcom- 
fitures, cherefore as a Captain ought not 
to fear, ſo ſhould he not contemn his 
Enemy : Nimia fiducia ſemper obnoxia. 
Amyl. 

As Security,and overmuch Eſtimation 
of our own Vertue or Valor is hurtful, fo 
doth it import every good Captain to be 
well informed,not only of hisown Forces 
but alfo of what Strength the Enemy 1s; 
likewiſe it behoveth him to know the 
Situation of the Country,and the Quality 
of the People, with every other Circum- 
ſtance. Moreover, the Generals Honor | 
and Capacity ought to be known, with Þ 
the Condition and Nature of the Enemy: F 
Jdimpetuns acres canttatione langueſcunt, aut F 

zz perfidiam mutantar. Tac. | 

Temerity in War is alſo dangerous, | 
for wiſe Captains were wont not to En- 
terpriſe any thing without Deliberation 
and good Opportunity, unleſs they were | 
thereunto by Neceſlity inforced : 1» re- | 
hus aſperts x tenut ſþe, fortiffima quaque | 
conſilia tatiſſima ſunt, LAvi. $. 
| | OOMme 
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- Some wiſe Men, not Superſtitiouſly 
but Diſcreetly, do think prodigious Signs 
from Heaven, or on Earth, are not to be 
neglected, neither are Dreams 1n time of 
War to be contemned : Nam amat be- 
nignitas numinis, ſeu quod merentar homi- 
nes, ſeu quod tangitur eorum affettione, his 


FT quoque. rationibus prodere que impendent. 


Ami. 

A wile Captain will alſo wait Oppor- 
tunities, and ſpy out fit times when the 
Enemy -is wearied, or pretending fear, 
draw him into danger; which Advan- 
tages,with many other,are gained chiefly 
by obſerving-of time : 2a ſe i2 occaſionts 
momento, cujus pretervolat opportunitas, 
ennttatus pautum fueris, nequicquam mMox 
omiſſam querare, Livi. 

' Next the: Obſervation of Time, the 
Place is to be well conſidered, whether 
it be for thine Advantage or thine Ene- 
mies: Amplins prodeſt locus ſepe| quan 
wvirtus, Neget. | 

Thirdly, It importeth much,that Men 
be well ordered, trained, and prepared 
for the Fight; for the want of Art is 
cauſe of many Diſadvantages, and.amany 
times a {mall Supply of choice Soldiers 

on 
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on Horſe-back or Foot,. doth ſeem-to.the 
Enemy very Terrible; hzewiſea ſudden 
Shout or Conceit hath amazed a whole 
Army : Milites vants & inanibus, RAR He 
quam juſtis formidinis cauſts moyentuy. 
Fourthly, It were to good purpale, 
that in ordering of Men for Fight, Sal 
diers of one Country or Nations, ſhould 
be -ranged together, and above all, to 
foreſee that the leaſt loſs of Blood, be 
among the Natural Subjects, and ſo han- 
dle the Matter, that the chief. Slaughter 
hght upon Strangers and Mercenaries ; 
Ingens wvittorie decus, citre domeſticunt 
ſanguinem belenti, Tac. | | 

'Fhe Generals own Courageand lively 
Diſpoſition to Fight,will greatly animate 
the Multitude of Soldiers, : as a contrary 
Countenance or Appearance'ot Fear,wall 
exceedingly Amaze and Daunt : Nereſſe 
eftad fugam parats fint, qui ducem ſuun 
ſentinnt defperare. Veget. Yn 

It were alſo for thy great Advan- 
tage, that the Forces ſhould be ordered 
tor the Fight, betore the Enemy be pre- 
pared, 


_ Firſt, 
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- Firſt, For that thou maiſt the better 
perform, what thou thinkeſt fit to be 
done. 

Secondly, That thereby thine own 
Forces will thereof receive greatCourage, 
being readieſt to afſail the Enemy, and to 
begin the Fight : Plus animi eft inferents 
periculum, quam propulſanti, Livi. 

After ViQtory it is not the beſt Policy 
to execute the Enemies with extream 
Cruelty, but proceed Moderately, for it 
ſhall ſuffice the ViEtory is thine : Clanſis 
ex deſperatione creſcit auaacia, & cum (pet 
nihil eſt, ſumit arma fermido. Veget. 

Laitly,I would adviſe that the General 
ſhould be wary in his Actions, and in 
evety Enterprile to fruſtrate the Soldiers 
from Spoils and Pillage: Spe 0btitit win- 
centibus pravum inter pos certamen,omiſſo 
hoſte ſpolia conjetfanda. Tac. 

- Of direct Councils, let that we have 
{aid ſuffice. We will now ſpeak of Coun- 
cils Indirect, commonly called by the 
Greek Word, Srratagems or Sabtile Pra- 
aices; Which manner of Proceeding, 
hath been, 1n times paſt, of divers Grave 
Writers condemned : Vir pemo mentis 
alt e clanculum velit oicidere hoftem, Eurip, 


Not- 
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Notwithitanding the Opinion of this, 
and divers other Writers worthy Credit, 
it ſeemeth reaſonable,and in Piety allow- 
able,that Stratagems and Subtilties may 
be uſed in the War, yet with ſuch Cau- 
tion, as the ſame may ſtand with Fidelity 
and Honor ; for Fraud being uſed, con- 
trary to Contracts and Agreements made 
with the Enemy, 1s mere Treachery : 

As to Poyſon him or her, a Murtherer to | 
kill him, were plain Impiety : Federa- | 
tum injuſte fallere, impium. avi. | 
Alſo our of the War covertly to kill Þ| | 
a particular Enemy by ſecret Aſſault ; 
or Practice, is not warrantable, either 
by Faith or Honor ; yet to uſe all Craft, | : 
Cunning and Subtilty in open War, is | i 
' both allowable and praiſable; and ſois Fr 
thought by Chriſtian Writers: Cam ju- | f 
ftum bellum ſuſcipitur, ut aperte pugnet | | 
quis aut ex inſidtis, nihil ad juſtitiam in- | t 
zereſf., Aug. | [ 

The ſame is allo approved by divers 

Authors of good Credit : Coxfice rve dolo Þ|þ \ 

ſen ſtrifto cominus euſe. The ſame isalſo y 

atirmed by Xepophon, Reipſa nihil utilins o 

e 


in bel dolis. 


Thus 
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. - Thus having briefly touched what 
Counſlels are required in War,let us con- 
ſider how ViEtory is to be uſed, for the 
end of every good War 1s Peace; to the 
enjoying whereof, three things are re- 
quired, Warineſs, Mercy and Modeſty ; 
becauſe over-great Confidence may ha 

pily 1mpeach the end of good melt 
Res ſecunde negligentiam creant. Livi. 

I allo wiſh the Victory to be handled 
Mercifully, becauſe all Conquelts are in 
their own Nature cruel enough : And the 
Ire of Inſolent Soldiers, forces the Con- 
| quered to become Deſperate: Gravi//ime 

morſus irritate neceſſitatis. Curt. 
| To proceed Modeitly,is alſo an honor- 

able Quality in him that conquereth ; for 
in proſperous Fortunes, Men do hardly 
refrain covetous and proud Doings ; yea, 
ſome good and great Captains have in 
| like caſes forgotten what did beſt become 
them : In rebus ſecundis etiam egregit 
Daces izſoleſcunt. Tac. 

After Victory followeth Peace : For it 
War did ever continue, no State or Go- 
verament could ſtand : Therefore how 
great,or how long ſoever the War be,the 
end muſt be Peace; the name whereof 
is 
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is not only Sweet, but alſo:Comfortable : 
Pax una triumphs innumeris pottor. 
Peace 1s not only good. and, profit- 
able to hzm that is Victorious, but alſo 
to thoſe that are victored: Pacem re- 
duct velle vittori, expedit, witto neceſſe eſt, 
Tac. | os 
Nevertheleſs until good and honorable 
Peace be offered, Arms may not be laid 
alide: Wherein I wiſh 7aly's Advice 
to be followed : Bellum gerendum eſt ; fi 


bellum omittemus, pace nunquam fruenur, 


Livi. 
In Treaty of Peace, two things mu 
be conſidered : Firſt, That the Condi 
tions be Honorable. 'To condelſcend to 
any Baſe Conditions, 1s unto a Princel 
Mind not only great Indignity, but alfo 


Intolerable : Cam dignitate potins caden- i 


dum, quam cum ignominia ſerviendum. 


Plut. | 
It alſo importeth, the Peace ſhould 


be ſimple, true and unteigned ; for all 


teigned and diſlembling Amity 1s to be | 
doubted : Pace [»ſpecta tutins eft bellum. } 


Mithrid. 


The fitteſt Seaſon to ſpeak of Peace, | 
is either when the War beginneth, or | 


during 
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daring: the time:that the Enemies' be of 
equal Force ; for if the War continueth, 
iromuſt behove: the Weaker to yield to 
Neceſſity : Not unlike the Ship-mafter, 
who toſave himſelf doth caſt the greateſt 
part of his Loading into the Sea : - Ne- 
ceſſitati pare, quam ne di: quidem ſuperant. 
Livi. L pL 
Finally, Having generoully defended 
thy felf,and performed all things required 
in a magnanimous Captain, and finding 
nevertheleſsthy Force inſuffticient,it can- 
not be diſhonorable to accept Peace. 
Wherefore laying aſide Hatred and 
Hope, which. are but weak Supporters, 
thou maitt recommend thee and thine to 


| the approved Diſcretion of an honorable 
\ Enemy : Vidtores fecande res in miſera- 
| tionem ex ira vertunt, Livi. 


Now for as much as every Peace pro- 


| miſeth Reſt and Quiet, as well to the 


Victorious as to the Victored ; we may 
add thereunto, that the Prince Victo- 


| r1ousreceiveth thereby Honor, Profit and 
. | Security. For although his Happineſs 
| may occa{ion Hope of great Succeſs, yet 


in reſpect of Fortunes Mutability,it ſhall 


* | be Good and Glorious to liſten to Peace : 


Dec o- 
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Decorum princips eſt cum vittoriam. prope 
ſciant omnes te & ſuſcipere juſte bellum, & 
finire. Livi. FORE 41:42; 

It ſeemeth alſo the more. Honorable; 
for who ſo is Victorious, doth give Peace 
and not take it: He alſo ſheweth him- 
ſelf Diſcreet by uſing a Moderation in 
Victory, and no Extremity 1n Spouling, 


in manibus ——— non abnuere, ut 


which our Wiſe and Godly Writers have. 


commended : Pacem contemnentes,@ glo+ 
riam appetentes, pacem perdunt &glorians. 
Bern. 
| Peaceis alſo Profitable for the Victo- 
" Tious, becauſe continual War breedeth 
Wearineſs,and of violent Proceeding De- 
ſparation and Peril cometh : Maxim & 
mortifers morſe efſe ſolent morientium be+ 
ſtiaram. Sen. ar 

Likewiſe Peace 1s more aſſured than 
any Victory. Hope of the one 1s 1n thine 
own Power ; the other in the Hand of 
God: Add thereunto the force of Fortune, 
which hath great power inall Humane 
Actions : Iz rebus ſecundis nihil in quen- 
quam ſaperbe ac violenter conſulere decet,nec 
praſenti credere Fortune, cum quid weſper 
ferat, incertas ſis, Sen. 


Alvo | 
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Alſo Conditions of Peace ought to be 
reaſonably and freely beſtowed : For 
no People can live contented under ſuch 
a Law as forceth . them to loath the 
State wherein they are. Miſera pax 


bello bene mutatur. Sen, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of C ivil War, with the Cauſes and 
Remedies thereof. 


HE greateſt and moſt grievous 

Calamity that can come to any 

State is Civil War ; for therein Subjects 
take Arms againſt their Prince or amon 


| themſelves, whereof followeth a Miſery 
| more Lamentable than can be deſcribed. 
| Non et as, 10% aignit as 9s protegit, 
| quo minus ſlupri cedibus, C 

| miſceantur, Tac. 


cedes ſtupres 
The firſt Caule of Civil War proceed- 


| eth of Deſtitiy, for God iti his own Di- 
| vine Providence forclceth rnany Years 
| before, that great and mighty Empires 


H ſhall 
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ſhall be ruined. TI» ſe magna ruunt : Le- 
tis hinc numinarebus Creſcendi poſuere mo- 
dim ——— Lucan. _ 

The ſecond Cauſe is, Exceſs, Riot, 
and Difſolute Life; for nothing breed- 
eth Civil Fury ſo ſoon as over great 
Happineſs; alſo pompous Apparel, Ban- 
quetting and prodigal Spending con- 


 _ ſumeth Riches, and Plenty 1s turned 


into Poverty; for by theſe means are 
Men brought into Deſperation. Rapa» 
ciſſimo cutque ac perditiffimo, non agri aut 
fan ſed ſola initramenta vitiorum mane- 
bunt, Tac. 

Now to conſider how Deſtiny might 
be eſchewed, were in vain : For ſuch a 
Remedy no Wit or Wiſdom can deviſe, 
being the Decree of God, no doubt it 
is inevitable, Ita fato placuit, nullics | 
ret eodem [emper loco Hare fortunam, Sen. | 

There 1s nothing exempt from the | 

eril of Mutation ; the Earth, Heavens, | 
and whole World is thereunto Subject. | 
Certis eunt cuntta temporibus ; naſci des | 
bent, creſcere, extingui. Sen. | 

Touching the ſecond Cauſes of Civil | 
War ſome Remedies may be uſed, be- 
cauſe it procecdeth of Faction, Sedition 

or 
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or Tyranny, I call Faction a certain 
Aſſociation of divers Perſons combined 
to the Offence of others. It proceedeth 
often of private or publick Diſpleaſure, 
and more often of Ambition. Memo eo- 
rum qui in Rep. werſantar, quos vincat, 
ſed a quibus wvincatur, aſpicis, Sen. 

I. Factions are of two ſorts; for ei- 
ther they conſiſt of many or of tew Per- 
ions : both be dangerous, but the for- 
mer more apt to take Arms ; and that 
Party which proveth weakeſt, prayeth 
Arms of Foreign Forces. 

2, The other Faction wherein are 
fewer partakers, be commonly great 
Perſonages or Men of more Importance 
than ordinary People; and that proveth 
moſt Perilous and Bloody. MNobilinm 
fattiones trahant ad ſe, & in partes, uni- 
verſum etiam populum. Arilt; 

Albeit fome wiſe Men have held- 
Opinion that Factions are neceſlary, 
yet cannot that conceipt be reaſonably 
maintained, unleſs it be upon Conknes, 
and in ſuch places where Conſpiracy 
is feared, which Cato in his private 
Family uſed. Semper contentiunculas 
aliquas aut aiſſenſum inter ſervos callide 


H 2 ſerebat 
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ſerebat, ſuſpetlum habens nimiam concordi- 
am orum, metuenſque. Plut. 

Factions againſt the Nobility, are 
ſometimes ſuppreſſed by forbidding Co- 
lors, or unknown Bagdes to be worn, 
alſo to inhibit Names or Watch-words 
of Mutinies 1s necellary, which was 
Mecenas Counſel to Auguſtus ; and 
Ariſtotle thinketh it fit that Laws ſhould 
be made againſt the Factions of No- 
blemen. Nobiliam contentiones & par- 
tes etiam legibus oportet prohibere conart. 
Arilt. 4 | 

Another Cauſe of Civil War, we 
call Sedition, which 1s a ſudden Com- 
motion or Aſſembly of Common Peo- 
ple againit their Prince or his Magi- 
itrates : the Original of which Diſor- 
ders may proceed of divers. Caules, but 
chiefly of Oppreſſion. Imminentium pe- 
riculocum remedium, ipſa pericula arbi- 
trdri, Arilt. 

Again, - Fear may be the occaſion 
of Sedition, as well in him that hath 
done Injury, as in him that looketh 
to be injured, and 1s deſirous to pre- 
vent it betore it cometh. It may pro- 
cced. alſo of over great Mildneſs in 
Go - 
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Government. Non miſerits licentia ſed 
Licentia , tantum concitum turbarum , 
laſeivire mag is plebem quam { eUITE. 
Liv1. | | 

Sedition many times ariſeth of Po- 
verty, or of the Artifticers, whole Arts 
are grown out of Ule, and conſequent- 
ly no - means whereof they can live. 
Semper in civitate, quibins opes nulle ſunt, 
bonus invidem, wetera odere, nova expe- 
tunt, odio rerum ſuarum mutarsi omnia 
Fudent. Sab. 

Laſtly, Sedition cometh of Tyranny, 
Inſolency, or Mutinous Diſpolition of 
certain Captains, Cavaliers, or Ring- 
leaders of the People; for albeit the 
Multityde is apt to Innovation, yet 
doth it ftand firm, until ſome firſt 
Mover taketh the matter in hand. Mz/- 
titudo omnis,; ficut mare, per ſe immobr- 
lis, Lavi. 

Of theſe Movers ſome are Ambi- 
tious, who wanting other means to 
Aſpire, hope by practice of Sedition, 
to. compaſs their Deſigns ; or elie they 
are Unthritts, who having conſumed 
their own, ſeek by Violence to potleſs 
themielves of other Mens ; Or elſe they 
H 3 arc 
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are vain and light Perſons, that with- 
out Cauſe. or Reaſon, attempt Inno- 
vation, themſelves know not for what. 
Non tam premits periculorum, quam ipſis 
periculis leti, pro certis & olim partis, 
nova, ambigue ancipiria malunt. ; 

Thus having told the Cauſes of Se- 
dition, I wiſh the Remedies were pre- 
pared. Omne malum naſcens facile oppri- 
mitur, inveteratum fit plerumque robu=- 
[tiz6, Cic. | 

The firſt way to ſuppreſs Sedition, 
1s Eloquence and excellent Perfſwaſion, 
which oft-tentimes worketh great Ef- 
fects among the Multitude ; chiefly 
when it proceedeth from ſome Reve- 
rend and grave Perſon, for his Wit- 
dom and Integrity of Life honored : 
For the Prince himſelf 1s not to take 

Office in hand, unleſs neceffity ſo in- 
force : Integra autoritas principis ma- 
Joribus remediis ſervetur., Tac. | 

If Perſwaſion cannot prevail, then 
Force muſt compel : But before ſuch 
violent Proceedings, Ule, Art and Cun- 
ning, either to appeaſe the People, or 
at leaſt to diſunite them; and rather 
if the Prince do offer: fair and Pe 
_ 
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plauſibly. Yerba apud populum plurimum 
wvalenut. Tac. 

It is lawful alſo in ſuch Caſes for 
Princes to uſe Subtilty ; and the ſame 
not prevailing, to waſh away the Stain 
thereof with Clemency : For when 
Arms laid down, and every one 
Feed, general Puniſhment were need- 
els. Omnium culpa fuit, paucorum ſit 
pena. Tac. 

The laſt Cauſe of Sedition we named 
Tyranny, which 1s a certain violent 
Government, exceediug the Laws of 
God and Nature. The ditterence be- 
tween Kings and. Tyrants is this; the 
one imployeth Arms in defence of 
Peace, the other uſeth them to terrifie 
thoſe of whom his Cruelty hath de- 
ſerved Hate. ÞAuferre, trucidare, r4- 
pere, falſis nominibus imperium, atque 
ubi ſolitudinem fecerint, pacem appellant. 
Tac. 

The quality of Tyrants 15 to efteem 
Promoters more then good Minitters, 
becauſe thoſe,” Men are the Scourge of 
infinite others. They are alſo Prote- 
Qtors of impious,. Perſons, and ſtand 
in daily doubt of Noble and Yirtuous 
H 4 Men. 
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Men. MNobilit as, opes, amiſſe geft ique 
horores, pro erimine : Et ob wirtutes cer- 
tiſſimum exitium. Tac. 

Tyrants do alſo endeavor to fuppreſs 
the knowledge of Letters and vil 
Life, to the end all Arts ſhould be exi- 
led, and Barbariſm introduced. ' Pe/- 
Junt fapientie profeſſores, & omnes bonas 
artes in exilium agant., Tac. 

Theſe and ſuch like, be the Condi- 
tions of Tyrants, who for the moſt 
part are depoſed and 'ſlain; for as 
Kings live long and deliver their Do- 
minions to their Children and Poſte- 
rity : So Tyrants being feared and ha- 
ted of all Men, cannot continue '1n 
their Eſtate. | 


Aadgenerum Cerertis fu _ & unbnere 
auct 
T axru reges & fi ficca morte Tyranni. 


Juvin. 


The Remedies of theſe Miſchiefs 
which proceed from- the Violence of 
ſuch a Prince, are Perſecution or Pati- 
ence. Many generous Spirits have uſed 
the firſt ; ; perſwading themſelves rather 

| rt 
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to dye, than endure the fght&of a Ty- 


rant. Alſo the Grecraxs did think it a 
Service acceptable to Murther the Per- 


Jon of ſuch 'an' impious Prince. Grect 


homines deorum honores tribuebant iis qui 
Tyrannos necaverunt. Cic. 

Nevertheleſs, in Chriſtian Conſide- 
ration, 'the other Courſe is to be taken : 
Let Patience therefore incounter this 
miſchief ; for ſeeing all Kings, as well 


the bad as the good be ſent by God, 
they ruſt be indured. Res e# gravis 


occiaere regalem ſtirpem, Homer. 

Perſecution is not only perilous, but 
for the moſt part infortunate : For 
therefore preſent Revenge 1s taken by 
that Prince that ſucceedeth. Facinorzs 
ejus ultor eft, quiſquis ſucceſſerit., Tac. 

The Murther of Tyrants is alſo fol- 
lowed with many inconveniences worſe 
than Civil War it ſelf, Principes bori, 
vortis expetenat, qualeſcunque tolerands. 
Tac. 

For as Fire, Floods, and other ine- 
vitable Plagues are necet{arily to be 


1uftered : So evil Princes in their Cove- 


touſneſs and Cruelty ought to be pati- 
ently indured, becauſe their Office is 
co 


af * : 
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to command, and Subjetts muſt Obey. 
Indigna, digna habends ſunt, Rex que 
facit. Sen. - 

And as it 15 the uſe of vulgar People 
to find Faults in the long Reign of 
Princes ; ſo the Ambition of great Sub- 
jects is, defirous of Novelty. Preſens 
imperium ſubditis ſemper grave. Thucyd. 

To conclude, we fay that the beſt 
Remedy againſt Tyranny, is Patience : 
For ſo long as Men are, fo long will 
Vices be. 'Regum ingenia. toleranda, 
neque uſut crebre mutationes. Tac. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


AColleion of Political Obſervations 


( confirmed by Reaſon aud Expe- 
rence) advertiſing Princes,Stateſ- 
. en and private Perſons how to 
demean themſelves in all Fortunes 


* and Events. 


O the PerfteCtions of Men, Three 
things are neceſſarily required ; 
Nature, Nurture and Uſe : The firſt 
giveth Capacity, Aptneſs and Under- 
{tanding ; which are Graces from Above. 
Nurture, is Learning, Knowledge, Art, 
or Order. Uſe, is Prattice, Experience, 
and orderly Obſervation ; whereof may . 
be conceived, that- Nature alone ſut- 
ficeth not ; nor can Nurture work any 
good effect, where natural - Aptnels 
wanteth ; and they can frame no 
Perfection, unleſs Experience be alſo 
conjoined, Nemo naſcitur ſapiens, ſed 
fit, Sen. 
Am- 
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Ambaſladors, Negotiants, and gene- 
rally all other Miniſters of mean Fortune, 
in Converſation with Princes and Supe- 
riors, muſt uſe*great reſpect, Thewing 
themſelves rather Ceremoniousthan Pie 
ſumptuous, and acknowledge. their Ob- 
ligation _— for the Favor and Grace, 
they fin 
mand them. 1 WO 
It is no wiſdom ever to commend or 
difcommend the Aftions of Men by 
their Succeſs ; for oft-tentimes ſome 
Enterpriſes attempted by good Counſel, 


end unfortnately ; and others unadvi- 


ſedly taken in hand, have happy Suc- 


cels. Whoſo then commendeth incon-' 
fiderate Counſels . for their fortunate 


Event, thereby encourageth Men to jar 
and diſcomfort the wiler ſort to ſpeak 
what they know, and by Experience 
have proved. 

In Actions publick, and every other 


matter of great moment,, the begin-- 


ning 1s well to be conſidered : For at- 
rerwards it hieth not in our power, 
without diſhonor to abandon what was 
begun. 


The 


in thoſe which might 'cotn- 
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\1;''The time doth not always ſerve, nor 
1s apt octaſion always offered. to Enter- 
priſe what would ; yer who ſo-doth ex- 
pect every Opportunity, ſhall either at- 
tempt nothing at all, or it he do, the 
ſame for. the moſt part turneth to his 
own diſadvantage. 

.... When any Reſolution is taken, either 
with over great haſte, or too much Af- 
feftion, ſeldom it. receiveth good ſuc« 
ceſs : For he that doth the one, hath no 
leiſure to conſider ; the other tranſport- 
eth the Mind. ſo as it cannot: conceive 
more thanthat which preſently prefleth. 

To theſe we add others, I mean ſome 
of them that have leiſure, and are void 
of AﬀeCtion, yet for want of natural 
Capacity, or tor continual Negligence 
in their doings, never bring any thing 
well to paſs. 

Who 1ſo delireth to be beloved in a 
Commonwealth, mult reſt content with 
that which Men do give, and the Laws 
allow him to take : So {hall he neither 
incur Danger nor Envy : for indeed, 
that which 1s taken, or extorted from 
others, and not that whuch 1s given, 


doth make Men hated. 
Arms 
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Arms, Laws and Religion, may 'not 
inany well governed State be disjoined ; 
every one of them in particular main- 
taineth them all united. : O 
In Attionsof War, Courage and Con- 

dud are of great Neceſlity ; yet all good 
Government conſiſteth in uſing the Vir- 
tues Moral; and in Btiandling the mat- 
ter of Martial Policy, it is fit to imitate 
the Proceedings of ancient 'and appro- 

ved Captains. : 
Among Mortal Men, there is nothing 
more common than to believe the Eſtate 
of one Man to be better than another; 
tor hereof it cometh, -that every one 
endeavoreth rather to; take from others 
with travel, than to enjoy his own with 
reit. 
| The ſtate of Princes 1s good, being 
well uſed; ſo is the Fortune of private 
Mea, it therewith they be contented, 
'The rich Man liveth happily, fo long as 
he uſeth his Riches temperately; and 
the poor Man that patiently endureth 

his Wants, 1s Rich enough. | 
Whenſoever a Man is ſo dangerouſly 
diſtrefſed, as either proceeding or itand- 
ing, he hveth in hke peril, then doth 
it 
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it behove him in any wiſe, to reſolve 
upon Action. The reaſon is, that fo 
long as nothing 1s done, the ſame Accj- 
dents that cauſed his Dangers, do {til} 


remain in their former force ; but if he 


endeavor to enterpriſe ſomewhat, either 
he may meet with means to make him 
ſecure, or at the hardeſt, ſhew himſelf 
of ſo great Courage and Wit, as he dare 
and can attempt a way to do it. 

It ſeemeth a thing of great difficulty, 
or rather impoſſible tor any Prince or Ma- 
giftrate to eſchew the evil ſpeech and bad 
report of Men; for it they be good and 
virtuous, then they incur the backbiting 
of lewd Perſons ; if evil, then will all 
good Men exclaim ago them. 

All Commonwealths ought to deſire 
Peace, yet it 15 neceſlary ever to be 
prepared for the War; becauſe Peace 
diſarmed is weak, and without Repu- 
tation : Theretore the Poets feign, that 
Pallas the Goddeſs of Wiſdom did al- 


ways appear armed. 


Every Prince ( well adviſed ) ought 
to govern his Subjects and Servants 
in ſuch ſort, that by his Afability and 
Virtue they may be induced rather ro 

ſerve 
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ſerve voluntarily, then for Pay or hope 
of Preferment. For otherwiſe doing, 
whenſoever the Prince ſhall want means 
to pay, the Subjeas likewiſe will. fail 
of good will to ſerve. But he that 
faithfully loveth, ' doth neither 1n Pro- 
iperity become Arrogant, nor 1n con- 
trary Fortune retire, or complain of the 
{mall favor he findeth : For (till death ) 
Love and Lite remain at the Princes 
Commandment. —_— + | 

Where poor Men find Juſtice, evil 
Men are puniſh'd, Meaſures and Weights 
be juſt, Youth well nurtured, and old 


Folk free from Avarice,there is the Coms 


monwealth good and perfect, _ 
In War between Neighbors, Neutra- 
lity is commendable 3 -tor by that means 
we eſchew many Troubles and great Ex- 
pences, ſo long as the Forces of either 
ſide be ſoequalin ſtrength,as we need not 
to fear the Victory of any: For ſo long 
their Diſcord is our Security, and oft- 
tentimes offereth us means to increaſe 
our own State and Reputation. | 
The chief Reaſons to move War, are; 
the Juſtice of the Cauſe, the Facillity of 
Succeſs, and the Profit of the V Py. 
n 
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_ In all Humane Actions it behoveth to 
accommodate the Council of Men unto 
preſent Neceſſity, and never to. expoſe 
Security to manifeſt Peril, nor hope of 
that which without great Difficulty or 
Impoſſibility cannot be obtained. 

It is the Nature of Men,having eſcaped 
one Extreme, which by torce they were 
conſtrained long to endure, to run Head- 
long into the other Extreme, torgetting 
that Vertue doth always conlilt in the 
mean. 

'The Multitude is inclined to Innova- 
tion, and eaſily induced by falſe Perſwa- 
{ion, and conſequently calily tranſported 
by Seditious Leaders. 

Men are naturally diſpoſed to fear 
thoſe things which threaten Danger and 
Terror ; yet unleſs theſe Perils, by ſome 
new Accident,be daily revived,that Fear 
by little and little vaniſheth, and Secu- 
rity recovereth the place. 

Whoſo findeth himſelt contemned, or 
not reſpected , becometh Diſcontent ; 
which Humor in generous Minds, breed- 
eth ofrentimes Adventerous Imagina- 
tions, whereof Audacious Attempts have 
tollowed, chiefly in Perſons of Authority 
Il and 
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and Reputation; for he that hopeth no 
Good, feareth no Evil: Yet true it is, 
that dangerous Enterpriſes, the more 
they be thought upon, the leſs Hope 
they give of good Succeſs, for which 
realon Conſpiracies not ſuddenly exe- 
cuted, are for the moſt part revealed or 
abandoned. 

All People do naturally imitate the 
Manners of their Prince, and obſerving 
his Proceedings, reſolve to Hate or Love 
him : Burt if they happen once to Hate 
the Prince,then his Doings,Good or Evil, 
areafterwards not Good ; but if at the 
beginning he gained the Love of the Peo- 
_ ple, then every bad Action is reputed a 

Vertue; as —_ he could not be in- 
duced to do amiſs without good Caule 
or Reaſon. 

Greatly are Princes deceived, if in 
. the Election of Miniſters, they more 

reſpect their own particular afeQion, 
than the Sufficiency of the Perſon 
elected. 

A Prince having conquered any new 
Dominion, 15 thereby rather incumbered 
than ſtrengthened, unleſs the ſame be 
atter well governed; and ſeldom is it 
ſeen 


ſeen, that a Principality, by ill means 
gotten, hath been long enjoyed. 

As to the PerfeCtion of the whole Body, 
ſoundneſs of Head only ſufficeth not, un- 
leſs the other Members alſo do their 
Office ; even fo it is not enough that a 
Prince be Faultleſs, but it behoveth alſo 
that the Magiſtrates 'and Maniſters 
ſhould perform their Duty. 

Great Princes rarely refit their Appes« 
tites, as for the moſt part private Men 
can; for they being always honored and 
obeyed, do ſeldom with Patience indure 
the want of any thing reaſonable, as be- 
ing perſwaded that what they deſire 
is Juſt, and that their Commandment 
hath power to remove all Difficulties; 

All Men arc naturally Tam bene quam 
Food, when no reſpect of Mac fatta pre- 
Profit or Pleaſure draws 7% Mart. 
them to become Evil. But this Worlds 
Corruption, and our Frailty is ſuch, as 
eaſily and often for our particular In- 
terelt we incline to the worſt; which 
was the cauſe that wiſe Law-makers 
found out Reward and Puniſhment ; the 
one to incite Men to Good, the other to 
tear them from + 
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A Tyrant indeavoreth to maintain his 
Eſtate by three means. Firi{t,He practiſeth 
to hold all Subjects in extreme Awe, and 
to be baſely minded, to the end they 
{hould want Courage to take Arms 
againſt him. Secondly, He kindleth Difh- 
dence and Diſcord among the Great 
Men ; thereby to remove occaſion of 
Conſpiracy and Combination. Laſtly,He 
holdeth them Dilarmed and Idle, ſo as 
they neither know nor can attempt any 
thing againſt him. | 

To govern, is nothing elſe but to hold 
Subjects in Love and Obedience ; for in 
reſpect of the end, they ought not,and in 
regard of the other they cannot attempr 
any thing contrary to the Governor's 
Willand their Duty. 

he Laws and Ordinances of a Com- 
mqn-weale madeat the beginning there- 
of when Men were good, do often prove 
unprofitable when they are becomeev1l ; 
and therefore new Laws are made ac- 
cording to the Accidents which happen. 

The Diſcontent and Diſorder of Peo- 
ple is ever occaſioned by the Inequality 
of their Goods, becaule the Poorer ſort 
would be made equal to-the Rich ; but 
the 
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the Offence that grows among great Men 
is the deſire of Honor; tor they being 
equal, do endeavor to aſpire to equal 
Authority. 

A Prince that defireth, by 'means of 
his Amballador, to deceive any other 
Prince, muit firft abuſe his own Am- 
bailador, to the end he ſhould do and 
ipeak with more Earneſtneſs, being 
indeed perſwaded that the Intent and 
Meaning of his Maſter is Simple, which 
happily would not, were he privy that 
his Prince's Meaning were to Diflemblc. 
This courſe is allo commonly holden 
by thoſe, that by Imployment of a third 
Perſon , would perſwade any thing 
Feigned or Falle. 

For the Performance of Conditions 
of 'Treaty of Feace, or League of Amity, 
the Promiſes, Vows and Oaths ct : 
Princes are of great Eifect; and be- 
cauſe Fidelity in a Man 1s not ever cet - 
tain, and time doth daily ofter Occa- 
ſions of Variation, there is no Atſurance 
{o Secure and Good, as to ſtand to pre- 
pared, as the Enemy may want able 
means how to oitend. 
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To reſolve in Matters Doubtful, or 
anſwer Requeſts which we are not will- 
ing to grant, the kaſt oftenſive way 1s 
not to uſe direct Denial, but by delays 
prolong the time, and fo in effect, afford 
good Expectation. 

The old Proverb faith, Magitrarus 
virum offendit ; which 1s no leſs true 
than Ancient; for Men in ſuch For- 
tune, are occaſioned not only to make 
proof of their Sufficiency, but allo ta 
diſcover. their Aﬀections ; and the more 
their Greatneſs is, the leſs reſpect they 
have to contain thoſe Paſſions which are 
natural. 

Albeit great Troubles and continual 
Adverſity ſeem Inſupportable, yet 1s 
there nothing more Dangerous, than 
overmuzh Proſperity ; and being preſſed 
by new Appctites, they diſturb their own 
Security. 

In ſpeaking of Occurrents doubtful, 
it 15 always Wiſdom to tetgn Ignorance, 
or at leaſt alledge that we believe them 
not; for moſt commonly they are ut- 
terly untrue, or far other than vulgarly 
is believed. 


The 
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The A&ions of Men are commonly 
liked or diſallowed according to the bad 
or good Succeſs; attributing that tg 
Council which ſometimes is due to For- 
tune, 

The Multitude of Men were wont 
to be more pleaſed with ſudden. than 
ſlow Reſolutions; and many times 
account thoſe Enterpriſes Generous , 
which are raſhly and inconſiderately 
attempted. 

Great Difference there 1s between 
Subjects Deſperate , and others which 
are only Difcontented ; for the one de- 
ſire nothing. but preſent Alteration , 
which they endeavor with all Hazard ; 
the other wiſh for Innovation, inciting 
any Motion or Practice, becauſe their 
Intent 1s to attend time, and that occa- 
fon may preſent it ſelf. 

A Benefit beſtowed on him who think- 
eth himſelf greatly injured, doth not 
ſuffice to raze the ſame out of his 
Memory , chiefly if the Benefit be 
given at ſuch time as no mere Motion, 
but Neceſſity may ſecm the occa{ton 
thereof, 
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That Peace ought to be defired, which 
removed Suſpirion, which afſureth: us 
trom Peril, -wihich bringeth Quiet cer- 
tain, and acquitteth us of Expences ; 
but when it worketh contrary Effects, 
it may be called a dangerous War, co- 
vered with the name of Deceicful Truſt, 
nor unlike a perilous Poyſon miniſtred in 
| lieu of a wholſume Medicine. 

The Eitect of things, and not Exter- 
nal ſhow, or ſeeming, ought to be re- 
garded; yet 1t 1s credible what great 
Grace is gained by courteous Speech 
and Attability ; the reaſon whereof 1s, as 
1 ſuppoſe, that every Man believeth he 
doth merit more than indeed he 1s wor- 
thy, and conſequently holdeth himſelt 
injured, whenſoever he ftindeth Men not 
ro aford him like Eſtimation. 

Men ought in any wile, to refrain to 
do or ſay any thing which may offend, 
tor which reſpe& 1t were great Folly, 
either in preſence or ablence, to utter 
diſpleaſing Speech, unleſs neceſſity in- 
torcetl. 

The Matters whereof Counſcltors 
are chiefly to contider, are five, The 
Frince's Revenue , Peace and War, 
De- 
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Defence, Traffick, and what Laws are 


to be made. 
In giving Council divers things are to 


be obſerved ; but amongſt them are two 


of moſt Importance: Firſt, It behoveth, 
that he who is counſelled ſhould be 
Wiſe; for ſeeing Counſel is nothing elſe 
but a certain conſiderate Diſcourle of 
things to be done or not done, if he who 
is to take Counſel be not of Diſcretion, 
then will he retuſe all good Advice 
oftered, and rather incline to that which 
his own Fancy atitecteth, becauſe the want 
of Judgment draweth him to take tlea- 
{ure in vain things; and as one incapa- 
ble of what is good and true, will iollow 
that which is Evil and Falſe : So on the 
other fide, it he that giveth Counſel be 
not Faithtul, then will he a Thoutand 
ways diſguiſe and diflemble the Truth, 
and conſequently miſcarry the Mind of 
him that 1s Counſlelled ; yea in the end 
utterly abuſe him. 

The Afﬀairs and Proceedings of the 
World, are fo variable,and accompanied 
with ſo many Chances and Changes, as 
impoſſible it ſcemeth to judge what is 
beit; therclore Experience 1ntormeth, 
that 
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that the Conjeftures of the moſt Wile, 
rove vain and- uncertain. TI therefore 
miflike the Judgment of thoſe Men, 
that will let {lip Fu ery of preſent 
Good (though 1t be ſmall) tor fear of a 
future Evil,notwithſtanding it be greater 
unleſs the Evil be very near at hand, or 
certain. For if that do not follow which 
is feared, then wilt thou repent to have 
omitted that which was defired. 
* Whenloever a general Opinion is 
conceived, of the ſingular Vertue and 
Knowledge of any Man, although he 
be indeed Ignorant, and far unworthy 
that Account, yet 1t is kard to remove 
ſuch a ſettled Conceit : 'The Reaſon 
is, That Men- having at the firſt given 
Credit to common Report;, do make 
thereof ſo deep an Impreffion, as after- 
wards, without great Difficulty, cannot 
be removed. 

The Bodies of Men, Munition and 
Money, may juſtly be called the Sinews 
of War, yet of them the two firſt are 
more neceſlary, for Men and Arms have 
means to find Money and Meat; but 
Money and Meat cannot ſo eaſily find 


SOldiers and Swords. 
One 
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One wile General having but a Thou- 
find Men, is more to be feared and 
eſteemed, than twenty Commanders of 
equal Authority ; for they being com- 
monly of divers Humors, or judging 
diverſly, do never, or very rarely, what 
is to be done, and conſequently loſe 
much time before any Reſolution can 
be taken. 

A Prince of mean Force, ought not in 
any wie to adventure his Eitate upon 
one days Fight ; for it he be Victorious 
he gaineth nothing but Glory ; but if he 
loſe, he is utterly ruined. | 

The molt part of Men are delighted 
with Hiſtories, for the Variety of Acci- 
dents therein contained; yet are there 
few that will imitate what they read, 
and find done by others; being per- 
{waded that Imitation 1s not only hard 
but impoſlible, as though the Heavens 
and Men were changed in their Motion, 
or Order and Power, which they anct- 
ently had. 

The Nature of Men is ſuch, as will 
not endeavor any thing Good, unleſs 
they be forced thereunto ; tor where 
Liberty aboundeth, there Contuſion and 
Diſorder 
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Diſorder follow. It is therefore ſup- 
poſed, that Hunger and Poverty make 
Men Induſtrious; but good Laws in- 
force them to be Honeit; for if Men 


were of themſelves good, then Laws 


were needleſs. 

Fhere are twa kinds of Adulation : 
The firit proceedeth from a Subtle 
Malice: The ſecond cometh by an or- 
daary uſe of Converſation; the one 
tendeth to Profit and Deceiving ; the 
other hath no farther ' Delign, than a 
Reſpect or Fear to oftend ; whereunto 
the molt Honelt are in ſome ſort bound. 
Whoſo bindeth himſelt to Flattery , 
doth rchereby bewray his Intent, either 
ro gain, or not to loſe that he hath. 
For the Perſon flattered, 15s always ſu- 
perior to him that doth Flatter, or at 
leaft one as may in ſome ſort {tand him 
in ftead. It may therefore be interred, 
thar only Men of baſe and miſerable 
Condition, and fuch as cannot help or 
tt, be free from Flatterers. And con- 
trariwiſe, Magnanimous and Fortunate 
Folk, proud Men, and ſuch as content 
themſelves with their preſent Eſtate, are 
feldoin found to be Flacterers. 


Every 
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Every wiſe Prince doth preſuppoſe, 
that Times of Trouble may come, and 
that all ſuch Occaſions he ſhall be forced 
to uſe the Service of Men diverlly quali- 
hed. His Study therefore is, in the mean 
fime 1o to entertain them, as when thoſe 
Storms ariſe, he may reſt atſured to com- 
mand them ; for whoſoever perſwades 
himſelf, by preſent Benefits, to gain the 
good Will of Men, when Perils are at 
hand, fhall be deceived. 

In ancient times Princes and Governors 
were wont, when' Peace and Security 
were moit like to continue, to find or 
teign Occaſions to draw their Subjects to 
Fear,. to the end that Doubt might move 
them to be more careful of their own 
well-doing; for well they knew it a 
general Detect in Men, to be reachlels, 
and never willing to uſe Indultry ; 
unleſs by neceſſity they were cor- 
ſtrained. 

All Hiſtories do ſhew, and wile Polt- 
ticians do hold it neceſſary, that tor the 
well governing of every Common-weal, 
it behoveth to preluppole that all Men 
are Evil, and will declare themſelves 1o 
to be, when occaſion 1s oftered ; for _ 

ome 
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ſome Inconvenience doth lye hid for a 
time, it proceedeth from a covert occa« 
ſion, which for want of Experience, was 
not found , until Time the Mother of 
Truth diſcover it. 

Neutrality is always a thing Danger« 
ous and Diſallowable, becauſe it oftend- 
eth all Parties: He that is Strong looketh 
to be afliſted in his Greatneſs ; and he 
that is Weak,not being defended, holdeth 
himſelf offended ; the one is not aſſured 
from Foes, and the other holdeth no 
Friends. 

Albeit Neutrality procure preſent 
Quiet and Security, during the Troubles 
of others; yet after the ſame falleth out a 
Diſadvantage, becaule it entertaineth a 
certain Falleneſs, and ſo in ſhort ſpace 
will be perceived ; not unlike thoſe Men 
that borrow upon Uſury; for albeit they 
enjoy a certain time, without Trouble or 
Charge,yet the ſame being Spent,and the 
day of Payment come, they then fee] the 
great Danger which their ſhort Pleaſure 
hath purchaſed. 

Whoſoexamineth all Humane Actions 
{hall find, that in eſchewing one Incon- 


venience, we preſently incur anvther. 
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' As for Example, if we endeavor to 
make our Dominions Mighty, it be- 
hoveth to have the ſame fully reple- 
niſhed with People, and well, armed, 
and ſo being, they are not eaſily go- 
verned. On the other ſide, if our Coun- 
try be not well Peopled, or Diſarmed , 
then it is eaſily holden in Obedience ; 
yet therewith ſo Weak, that it can nei- 
ther increaſe the Bounds thereof, nor 
defend it ſelf. It 1s therefore neceſſary, 
in all our Deliberations, to conſider what 
Inconvenience is leaſt, and chooſe that 
as the beſt ; for to find all Pertect, Void 
and Secure of Suſpect or Impertection, is 
1mpoſhble. 

A Prince being inſtanrly required to 
take part with other Princes, the one 
being in Arms againſt the other, it 
he deny both, incurreth Suſpicion of 
both, and may be thought to have 
Secret Intelligences with one or both 
of them ; ſo as either of them {ſhall 
account him an Enemy, and conlſc- 
quently he thar proves Victorious will 
be revenged ; and the other holding him 
ſuſpeted, will not acknowledge his 
Friendſhip. 

It 
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It is the uſe of Men to preſume much 
upon their own Merit, and ſeeing the 
Succeſs of ſome others to be ſuch,as with- 
out Cauſe or Delert,are aſpired waged 
thereby encouraged, they promiſed to 
themſelves the like : Nevertheleſs being 
entred into the courſe of their Delign,and 
hngding many Croſles and Impeachments 
they do not a little repent their Over- 
weening and Preſumption,but alſo many 
times utterly abandon their raſh and un- 
adviſed Entcrprize ; neither canlT think, 
that the Vertue or Sufficiency of any Man 
without the Favor of theHeavens,can ad- 
vance him ; for as the Poet ſaith, Nec wvelle 
Javat, potinſve nocet, ſi fata repugnant. 4 
Whoſo ſerveth a Prince far trom his 
Preſence,ſhall with great Difficulty con- 
terrt him. For 1t he commit any Error, it 
{hall beaggravated : Beſides that,the In- 
{tructions ſent unto him cannot be partt- 
cularly conceived, becauſe the State of 
wordly things doth daily alter. Alſo to 
{erve aloof, 15a thing full of Danger and 
tar from Reward ; which Inconvenience 
may tor the molt part be avoided by 
him that attendeth near to Is Priace's 
Perſon, 
Let 
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Let no Mar that cometh to ſerve in 
Court, aſſure himſelf by his Wiſdom to 
be advanced or eſchew all Encounters, 
Neither is he to bear himſelf fo careleſs 
as to commut all to Fortune, but be per- 
{waded that this worldly Lite 1s like to a 
Voiage by Sea ; wherein albeit Art with 
the favor of the Wind may do much,yet 
can we not aſſure our ſelves to arrive 
ſafe in the Haven appointed ; for daily 
Experience doth ſ{hew, that ſome ſtrange 
Ships in the calmeſt Weather, are 
drowned or impeached by the way, 
when others much weaker and diſarm- 
ed paſs ſecurely. 

Among Men worthy of Commenda- 
tions, thoſe have merited beſt that firſt 
planted true Religion : next they that 
tramed Kingdoms andCommonwealths; 
the third place is due to ſuch as have 
augmented or enlarged their Domini- 
ons ; laſtly, Learned Men deſerve Fame 
and Memory : and as every of theſe are 
worthy of Fame and Honor ; ſo ought 
they to be accompted Infimous that in- 
troduce Atheiſm, or the Subverſion of 
Kingdoms, or are become Enemies to 
Learning and Virtve. 
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_. Wholoever taketh.in hand to govern 
a Multitude either by way of Liberty, 
or Principality, and cannot aſſure him- 
{elf of thofe Perſons that are Enimies to 
that Enterpriſe, doth frame a State of 
ſhort Perſeverance : yet true it is that 
ſuch Princes be infortunate, as for their 
own ſecurity are inforced to hold a 
courſe extraordinary, and have the Mul- 
titude their Enemy ; for he that hath 
few Foes may with {mall diſhonor be 
a{ſured ; but he that is generally hated 
can by no means live allared ; and the 
more Cruelry he uſeth, the weaker his 
Principality proveth. 

In commending another Man, great 
Moderation 1s to be uſed; for as con- 
tumely oftendeth him againſt whom it 1s 
uſed ; ſo great praiſe, beſides that it 1s 
uttered with danger to. his Judgment 
that ſpeaketh it, the ſame doth oft-ten- 
times offend ham that heareth it. For 
Selt-love which commonly poſleſſeth 
Men, cauſes the Good or Evil we hear, 
to be meaſured with our own. And 
conſequently every Man that is touched 
with like deſerts and defects, doth grow 
ottended that his Commendation 1s _ 

er 
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_ ſetforth, and feareth leſt his ImperfeCti- 
on {hould be diſcovered. 

'It is often, or rather ever ſeen, that 
the force of Leagues not uſed in their 
firft heat, becomes cold ; becauſe Suſpi- 
tion ſoon entereth, which in ſhort ſpace 
w1ll deſtroy whatfoever was concluded, 
and may not without long time be re- 
Jjoimed. 

The power of Ambition which poſleſ- 
{ſeth the Minds of Men, is ſuch, as rare- 
ly or never ſuffereth them to reft : 'The 
reaſon thereof is, That Nature hath 
framed in them a certain Diſpoſition to 
deſire all things, but not to obtain them; 
fo as our Deſires being greater than our 
Power, therefore following Difcontent 
and evil Satisfation. Hereof allo pro- 
ceedeth the Variation of Fortune ; for 
fome Men defiring to get, and others 
tearing to loſe that they had gotten, do 
occaſion one Man to injure another, and 
conſequently Publick Wars do tollow ; 
by means whereof, one Country 15 ruin- 
ed, and another inlarged. 

Princes of great Power, and chieily 
thoſe that are Inhabitants of the North, 
having many Children, were wont to 
K 2 15 
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be much inclined to the Wars, as well 
to win unto. themſelves Honor, as alſo 
to get Poſleflions for their Sons; which 
manner of Proceedings did oft-tentimes 
remove ſuch Diſturbance as the Plurali- 
ry of Brethren bringeth. Theſe and 0. 
ther reaſons induced Princes to attempt 
War againſt thoſe Kingdoms, which in 
cheir opinion ſeemed ealily conquered, 
or whereunto they can pretend little ; 
tor by colour thereof they may the ra- 
ther juſtifie their Proceedings. 

When a Prince deterreth to anſwer 
an Ambaſſador, it proceedeth from ſome 
of theſe Reſpetts ; either becauſe he will 
take time to reſolve himſelf of ſomewhat 
whereof he doubteth, or that he intend- 
eth covertly to deny that which 1s de- 
manded, or that he eſteemeth not the 
Prince that doth demand, or that he d1l- 
daineth the Perſon by whom the de- 
mand is made, or elſe that he intendeth 
to \hear from his own Miniſters to be 
=_—Y relolved : Wherefore a diſcreet 
Negptiator ought in ſuch caſes to con- 
ſider which of theſe Reaſons move the 
Pririce where he is employed, to en- 
terfain him with delays, and make his 
diſpatch accordingly. The 
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The ſufficiency of good Counſellors 
conſiſtetd in fonr things. 

Firſt, They ought to be wiſe and 
Skilful how to handle their Aﬀairs, di- 
roy all doings to publick Commo- 

ity. 

Secondly, To be juſt in their Proceed- 
ings, giving to every one that which to 
him appertaineth. 

Tlurdly, To. be ſtout, and void both 
of partial reſpects and fear. 

And laſtly, To be temperate and mo- 
derate in their Deſires. 

Whoſo deſfireth to govern well and 
ſecurely, it behoveth him to have a vi- 
gilant Eye to the Proceedings of great 
Princes, and to conſider ſ{crioully ot their 
Deſigns : 'For it is matter of {mall dith- 
culty to live in Peace with him who de- 
fireth our Amity, and provideth tor 
others that endeavor to ofttend us. 

The Intelligences that Princes ſtudy 
to attain, are procured by divers means : 
Some are brought by report, ſome ven- 
ted by Converſation and Sounding, 
{ome by means of Eſpials ; but the molt 
ſure and credibe Occurrents, are thoſe 


which come from Amballadors, chiefly 
K 3 thol- 
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thoſe that either for the Greatneſs. of 
their Prince, or their own Virtue, be 
of moſt Reputation. For. thoſe Men 
 converſing Gally with great Perlonages, 
and pondering diligently their Manners, 
Words, Wiſdom, and the order ofeach 
Man's Froceedings, yea, of the Prince 
himſelf, may with Commodity attain 
unto matters of great Importance ſooner 
than they that are Writers of Rumors, 
or that take upon them to Conjecture of 
things to come. 

Whenſoever a People is induced to 
commit ſo great an Error, as to give 
Reputation to one only Man, to the end 
he ſhould oppreſs all thoſe great Men 
whom they hate, they thereby give 
him opportunity to become their Prince; 
and fo being aſſiſted with their Favor 
and Aid, he may likewiſe extinguiſh all 
the reſt of the Nobility ; and they be- 
ing extirpated, he will alſo endeavor to 
ryrannize over the People, by whoſe 
help he aſpired. 

So many as are not conſenting to the 
Tyranny, reſt Enemies to the Perſon of 
the Tyrant, who can by no means gain 
the Love of all. For impoſiible it is, 
| * 7 that 
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that the Riches of any Tyrant ſhould 
be ſo great, and the Honors he can give 
ſo many-as may fatisfie all. Hereof it 
cometh, that thoſe Tyrants that are fa- 
vored of the People, and disfavored of 
the Nobles, are moſt ſecure ; becauſe 
their Tyranny is ſupported with a 
greater Strength ( having the Multi- 
tude their Friends ) then is the Tyrant 
whom the Humor of the Nobles only 
hath advanced. 

A dangerous thing it 1s in all Com- 
monwealths by continual puniſhing, 
to hold the Minds of Subjects in Suſpi- 
tion ; for Men ever fearing their Ruine, 
will ( without reſpect) determine to 
{ave themſelves, and as Men deſperate, 
attempt Innovation. All Capital Exe- 
cutions ought therefore to be executed 
ſuddenly, and as it were at one Inſtant, 
{o to aſſure the Minds of Men trom tur- 
ther Moleſtations. 

The Intent of every Wile Prince 
that maketh War, either by Election 
or Ambition, 1s to gain and hold what 


. 15 gotten : Alſo to uſe the matter 1o 


as thereby he may inrich himſelf, and. 
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not impoveriſh his own People or 
Country. _ 5104-0 

He that inlargeth his Dominions, 
doth not always increaſe his Power; 
but he that increaſeth in force as well 
as in Dominion, ſhall thereby grow 
great ; otherwiſe he gained no more 
than is ſhortly to be loſt, and conſe- 
_ he ruineth himſelf: For who 

pends more in the War, than he gains 
by Victory, loſeth both Labor and Coſt. 

Every Prince and Commonwealth 
mult above all things take heed, that 
no Neceflity how great ſoever, do per- 
{wade him to bring into his Dominion 
any Auxiliary Soldiers; becauſe the 
hardeſt Conditions the Enemy can ofter, 
are more eaſe than is ſuch a Reſolution. 

A Prince ſheweth his Ruine at hand, 
whenſoever he beginneth to break the 
Laws and Cuſtoms, which are ancient 
and have been long time obeyed by the 
People of his Dominion. \ 

That Prince which careth to keep 
himſelt ſecure from Conſpiracy, ought | 
rather to fear thoſe to whom he hath 
done over-great Favors, than them  Þ | 

| whom 
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whom he hath much injured : For theſe 
want Opportunities, the other do not ; 
and both'their Deſires are-as- one ; be- 
cauſe the Appetite..of Commanding, is 
always as much or more than the defire 
of Revenge. ' / 

Whenſoever -a Prince' diſcovers a 
Conſpiracy, -he muſt well conſider the 
quality thereof, meaſuring the Force 
of the Conſpirators with his own; and 
fhnding them many and mighty, the 
knowledge thereof is to be difſembled, 
until the Princes Power be prepared to 
oppoſe them ; otherwiſe he hazardeth 
his own ſecurity. 

It hath been by long Experience 
found better to ſend one General to an 
Army, though he be of mean Sufficien- 
cy, than to give the ſame Authority to 
two or more Excellent Perſonages 
with equal Commiſſion. 

He that coveteth to be over-much 
loved, oft-tentimes becomes contempti- - 
ble; and he that endeavoreth: to be + 
over-much feared, is ever hated : And 
to hold the mean between them, can- 
not be exactly done, becauſe Nature 
will not ſo permit. 

Whoſo 
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Whoſo aſpireth to any Dignity, muſt 
reſolve himſelf to endure the Envy of 
Men, and.never to be moyed for any; 
Offence conceived againit him, . though 
they that be offended, be his dear 
Friends : Neither ſhall he for the firtt: 
affront or encounter, relinquiſh his hope; 
tor he that conſtantly maketh head a- 
gainſt the afſault of Fortune, ſhall 
after with Facility arrive where he de- 
ligned. EI ©: ff] 

In giving Council to a Prince or Com-! 
monwealth, and therefore deſiring to. 
elchew Danger and; Offence, no other 
mean 15 to be taken than that the Coun- 
{ellor ſhall without Paſſion or Perſwaſi- 
on pronounce his Opinion, and never 
tro affirm any thing as a Reſolution, but 
with modeſty to defend that he ſpeak- 
eth ; ſg as the Prince which follows his 
Advice, may ſeem to do it voluntarily, 
and not forced by the importunity of 
lym that gave the Counlel. 

A diſcreet Captain being in the Field 
againſt the Enemy, of whoſe Virtue he 
hath had no Proof, ought firſt by light 
Skirmiſhes to feel of what Virtue he 
iS; and not to Enterpriſe any general 


Ad- 
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Adventare, to the end that Terror or 
Fame ſhould not 'daunt nor diſcourage 
his own Soldiers, . | 

Albeit Fraud he in all Ations deteſt- 
ed,-yet is the ſame in Martial Enter- 
priſes commendiþle and .glorjous ; 
For that Captain who compalleth his 
Defigns by Wit or Stratagem,,. is no 
leſs commended than: he . that Van- 
quiſheth the Enemy by Violence apd 
Farce. 

In times of Extremity, when Reſo- 
lution muft be taken for the having or 
_ utter Lols of the State, then no regard 
is to be had of Juſtice or. Injuſtice, 
dgrcy or Cruelty, Honor or Ignomi- 

but rather ſetting aſide all Re- | 
des that courſe is to: be followed 
which defended the Lives and Liberties 
of Men. | 

Whofſo defireth to know what will 
be hereafter, let him think of that is 
paſt ; for the World hath ever been 
in a circular Revolution : What- 
loever 1s now, was heretofore, and 
things paſt or preſent are no other 
than ſuch as ſhall be again : Redzs orbis 
iz orbemn, 


A 
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A Prince that defireth to obtain an 
thing at the*hand of another, muſt if 
it be poſſible "_ a ſudden Anſwer, 
and Tay before - him that is moved, a 
Neceſlity to - reſolve preſently, giving 
him to underſtand that denial or de- 
lays' may ' breed a perilous and ſudden 

Indignation. 

- There 1s nothing more difficult,doubt- 
ful and dangerous than to attempt In- 
novation: For he that taketh in hand 
an Enterprize of ſuch quality, maketh 
all thoſe his Enemies which lived well 
under the old Order, and findeth them 
cold Defenders that affect his Novel- 
ties, which coldneſs proceedeth chief- 
Iy of Incredulity; for Men are not 
ealily induced to believe a new thing 
til} Experience hath proved 1t to be 
g00d. 

There is no Art nor Knowledge ſo 
ſeemly and necefſary for a Prince as 
theArt Military with theOrdinances and 
Diſcipline thereof : For that is the only 
Skill required in him that commandeth, 
and ſuch a Virtue as doth not only main- 
tain them that are born Princes, bur of- 
ten advanceth private Men to that Dig- 
nity. The 
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The deep Impreſſions which old In- 
juries make in the Minds of great Men 
cannot with new Benefits be razed out ; 
it is alſo to be remembred that. Inju- 
ries be done all together : For they of- 
fend the leſs, and will be forgotten the 
ſooner ; but Benefits ſhould by little and 
little be beſtowed, 1o ſhall the Memory 
of them long continue. 

A ſmall pleaſure or diſpleaſure preſent- 
ly done, doth move more than a great 
good turn beſtowed 1n rimes paſt; for 
the taſte of things preſent doth make a 
deeper impreſſion in the Minds of Men, 
than doth the Memory of things paſt, 
or expectation of things to come. 

It is a matter of {mall difficulty to 
ſound the diſcontentment of other Men. 
For every one doth willingly tell che 
well and ill deſerving of Friends, and 
likewiſe how much or how little Foes 
can do, if we have Patience to hear, 
which Patience 1s the beginning of, all 
good Speed ; but he that delighteth to 
{peak much, and hear little, {hall ever in- 
torm others more than himſelf can learn. 

Among other dangers which a Prince 
incurreth by being diſarmed, the great- 

Re cit 
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eſt is, that thereby -he -becometh con- 
temptible ; for no compariſon thete is 
between Men armed and them that are 
diarmed : and no reaſon there 1s that 
he that is armed {ſhould yield Obedience 
to him that is diſarmed, neither is it like 
that a Prince difarmed can be ſecure 
trom his own Subjets armed. eLo oth 
A Prince Ignorant of Martial knows 
ledge, among other Misfortunes cannot 
be eſteemed or truſted of his own Sol- 
diers; it behoveth him therefore as well 
in time of Peice as War toexercife Arms; 
which may be done by two means ; the 
one by Action of Body, the other by 
Contemplation of. Mind. ''Fhe Body 
may be exerciſed in Hunting, Hawking, 
and ſuch like Paſtimes; rhereby to be 
made apt to endure Fravel : his Mind 
likewiſe: may be informed by Readrng 
of Hiſtortes, and the Conſideration of 
Actions performed by excellent Cap- 
tains, obſerving the occaſion of their 
Victories or Loſles, to the end he may 

imitate the one, and eſchew the other. 
He that doth not as other Men do, 
but endeavoureth that which ought 
to be done, ſhall thereby rather in- 
| Cur 
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cur Peril than Preſervation ; for who- 
ſo laboureth to be ſincerely Perfect 
and Good, ſhall neceſſarily Perifſh, 
_—_ among Men that are generally 
Evil. 
A Prince that uſeth Liberality to his 
prejudice, ought not to regard the In- 
tamy of Miſerable, becauſe his Parſi- 
mony will in time enable him to be Li- 
beral, and ſo may declare himlelf to 
be, having by Parſimony increaſed his 
Power, and therefore without impoſing 
upon the People, may defend himſclt 
from all ſuch as will make War ; {ſo 
ſhall he uſe Liberaliry to all them from 
whom he taketh nothing, who are infi- 
nite; and uſe Miſerlineſs to thoſe only 
to whom he giveth, who are but ter, 

There 1s nothing that conſumeth it 
ſelf like to Librality ; for if it be long 
uſed, it taketh away the means to con- 
tinue it, and conſequently doth make 
Men poor and balely minded : Or 
elſe to. elchew Poverty, they {hall be 
forced to Extortion and become Odi- 
ous. 

It is better to incur the name of Co- 
vetous (which is a Scandal without 
hate ) 
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hate) then with delire to be account- 
ed Liberal, deſerve the Infamy of Op- 
preſſion ( an Ignominy accompanied 
with hatred.) [6 

A Prince ought to be {low in believing, 
and adviſed. in proceeding ; he ſhould 
alſo beware not 'to make himſelf over 
much feared, but in all his Actions ſhew 
great Wiſdom tempered with Curteſie ; 
ſo ſhall not over much Confidence in- 
duce him to be careleſs, nor over much 
diffidence render him intolerable. 

Whoſo obſerveth, ſhall ſee that Man 
oftended, leſs reſpect him whom they 
Love, than him whom they tear. For 
Love 1s maintained by a certain reci- 
proque Obligation, which becauſe Men 
are Evil,uſeth to be by every occaſion of 
Profit broken. But Fear 1s continued 
by a certain dread of Puniſhment which 
never faileth. FE: 8 

A Prince that holdeth in the Field an 
Army wherein are great numbers of 
Soldiers, ought not to care though he 
be accompted Cruel : For without ſuch 
an Opinion conceived, he cannot keep 
his Forces united, nor apt to attempt 
any Enterprize. 

Men 
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Men for the moſt, do uſe rather to 
judge by their Eyes,than by their Hands, 
tor every one may ſee, but few can cer= 
tainly know. Every one feeth what thou 
ſeemeſt to be, but few can underſtand 
what thou art indeed; and theſe few date 
not oppoſe themſelves to the Opinion of 
many which have the Majeſty of Eſtate 
todefend them. Alſo in the Actions of 
all Men, and chiefly Princes, from whom 
1s no Appellation, the End 1s ever ob 
ſerved. Machiavel. 

A Prince being forced to uſe the Con- 
dition of Beaſts, muſt among them make 
Choice of the Fox and the Lyon ; for the 
Lyon cannot take heed of Snares, and the 
Fox 1s eaſily overcome by the Wolves : 


| It behoveth him therefore to be a Fox to 


diſcover the Snares, anda Lyon to terit- 
he the Wolves. 

A Prince newly advanced cannot ob- 
{ſerve thoſe Rules, which are the Cau'e 
that Men be accounted Good ; he being 
many Times conſtrained for deftcnce of 
his State to proceed contrary to Promile, 
contrary to Charity, and all YVertue ; and 
conſequently ir behoveth him to bave a 
Mind apt to Alteration, as the Wind and 
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Variation of Fortune ſhall dire& ; yet 
ought he not to abandon the Good, it fo 
he can, but be ready to uſe what is Evil, 
if ſo he ſhall be inforced. | 

Every Prince ought to have two Ears, 
the one Intrinſick, 1n reſpe& of Sub- 
jets; the other Extrinſick, in reſpeCt of 
Forreign Potentates, from whom he 
may be defended with Good Arms, and 
Good Friends : Alſo Matters Iatrinſick 
willever {tand well, ſo long as all things 
abroad reſt firm. 

A Prince that 1s favoured of the Multi- 
tude, need not to doubt Conſpiracy ; 
but contrary-wiſe, where the People is 
generally Diſcontented and Hateth the 
Prince, then may he reaſonably doubt 
every Thing, and every Perſon ; for no 
Maa 1s fo Poor, that wanteth a Weapon 
wherewith to offend. 

When any Occaſion 1s preſented to 
have that thou delireſt, faitnot to lay 
hold thereof; for theſe Worldly Things 
do vary, and that ſo ſuddenly, as hard it 
is to aſſure our ſelves of any thing, un- 
leſs the ſame be already in Hand : On 
the other Side, if any Trouble threaten 
thee, defer it ſo long as thou ___—y 
OF 
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for Time may occaſion ſome Accident to 
remove all Dangers. 

The Prince that doubteth the Fidelity 

of his Subjects, muſt of Force build For- 
treiſes; but he that feareth Foreign Force 
more than his own People, were better 
to leave them unbuilt. Howloever it 
be, that Prince that delfireth generally 
to be Reſpected and Eſteemed , muſt 
perform ſome notable Enterpriſe, and 
give Teſtimony of great Yeitue and 
Valour. 
A Prince ſhall do well at all Times to 
be counſelled fo as no Man do preſume 
togive Counſel but when the Prince doth 
ask it. It is alſo to be noted, That he 
who 1s not of himſelf Wiſe, cannot be 
well counſelled of others, unleſs happily 
he yield to ſome Wiſe Men the Govern- 
ment of his whole Afﬀairs. For Good 
Counſels from whomſoever they proceed, 
{hall be thought to come from the Prince, 
and not the Wiſdom of the Prince to pro- 
ceed from the Counſel of others. 

He that taketh Delight to be Employed 
in Publick Afairs, muſt by all Means 
endeavour to continue in fuch Services : 
For oft one Buſiaeſls dependeth on ano+ 
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ther, whereunto the Florextine Proverb 
may be applied, Di coſa, naſe coſa, & if 
tempole governa. 

Some Men have not only deſired, but 
alſo compaſled Honour and Profit ; yet 
being in Poſſeſſion of both, were not 
therewith ſo ſatisfied, as they hoped to 
be ; which being believed, would happily 
extinzuiſh the immeaſurable Ambition 
wherewith many Men are polleſled. 

By Expericace I have learned, That 
oreat Folly it ts to account That Ours 
which we have nor, or ſpend preſently 
in Hope of future Gain. Theretore Mer- 
chants, daring the Adventure of their 
Goods, do not increaſe Domeſtical Ex- 
pences, but Fearing the Worſt Aſſure 
what 1s 1n Hand. 

For ſuch Men as have gained unto 
themſelves Reputation and are account- 
ed vertuous, to maintain that Conceit; 
and eſchew/Envy, there 15 nothing bet- 
' rer than a Life retired from daily Conver- 
{ation, and chiefly of the Multitude. Fu- 
giat ſapiens commercia vulgs. 

The End that moveth a Prince to make 
War, is to Enrich Himſelf, and Impo- 
veriſh the Enemy : Neither is Victory 


deſired 
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deſired for other Purpoſe than thereby to 
become the more Mighty, and make the 
Enemy Weak : Conlequently whereſo- 
ever thy Vittory doih Impoveriſh thee, 
or thy Gain therein doth Weaken thee, 
it followeth that either chou paſs or un- 
dergo that Mark whereunto the Intention 
ct War was directed. And thar Prince 
is by Victory Enriched, that can Oppreſfs 
the Enemies Power, and become Maſter 
of his Goods and Peficffions. And thar 
Prince is by Victory Impoveriihed when 
the Enemy, notwithſtanding he be Vi1- 
Ctored, can ſtill Maintain himſelf, and 
the Spoils and Poſleſſions are nct taken to 
the Uſe of the Prince Victorious, but 
imparted unto his Soldiers. For then may 
he be thought in his own Loſing Inſortu- 
nate, and in Victory Unhappy ; for if 
| he be Vanquiſhed, then muſt he encure 
the Offence by Foes : And being ViCto- 
r10us ſhall be forced to abide the Wrong 
oftcred by Friends; which as they be leſs 
Realonable, ſo are they alſo leſs ſupport- 
able, becauſe he 1s ſtill by Impoſitions 
forced to burthen the Subjects, whereot 
may be inferred, That the Prince, havy- 
Ing in him any Generoſity, cannot jultly 

ſr rejoyce 
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rejoyce at that Victory which cauſeth the 
SubjeCt to lament. 

Who ſo deſireth to obtain any thing, 
hopeth to compaſs his Deſire, either by 
Intreaty, Preſents, or Threatning ; for 
ſo ſhall he, tro whom the Requeſt is made, 
be moved either with Compaſſion, Pro- 
fit, or Fear : Nevertheleſs, with Covet- 
ous and Cruel Men, and ſuch as arein 
their Opinion Mighty, none of theſe can 
prevail. And conſequently in vain do 
they labour, that go about by Suit to 
fiir them to Pity, by Gifts to gain them, 
or by Threats to fear them. 

Who ſo 1s perſuaded that any Com- 
mon-weal can continue diſunited, doth 
greatly deceive himſelf; True it is, 
That ſome Diviſions do maintain the 
Eſtate, but other do indamage the ſame. 
They which do Harm, are ſuch as with 
Sets and Partakings be accompanied ; 
they which help without SeAs and Par- 
takings, be. maintained. A wiſe Govern- 
our therefore, albeit he cannot ſo exactly 
foreſee but ſome Enemies will ariſe 1n 
the State, yet may he take Order that 
no Factions may thereby grow. It 1s 


therefore to be noted, that the Citizens 
of 
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of every Eſtate, may aſpire to Reputa- 
tion, either by Private or Publick Means. 
Reputation by Publick Means, 1s gained 
chiefly in the War, either by obtaining 
ViQtory in ſome Battle, or ſurpriſing of 
ſome City ; or elfe by performing ſome 
Ambaſlage diligently, proſperoully - 
But Private Reputation: 1s gotten by 
doing Favour to this or that Man, and 
protecting them from Magiſtrates, giv- 
ing them Mony, advancing them unwor- 
thily ro Honour and Office ; and by 
great Feaſts, entertaining the Multitude ; 
of which manner of Proceeding, Sects, 
Factions and Parcakings do grow : And 
as Reputation thus gained 1s dangerous, 
{o the other without Faction is profitable; 
becauſe the ſame is founded on Common 
Welfare, and no private Profit : And 
albeit among Citizens of this fort, will 
oft ariſe great Hate, yet wanting Fol- 
lowers for their particular Profit, the 
State ſhall not be indangered, bur rather 
ſtrengthned ; for every Man endeavour- 
ing to delerve well, will hold himſelf 
wi.hin the Bounds of Civil Life, and by 
Vertucus Merits labour to be advanced. 
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To perſuade or diſſuade particular Per- 
fons, 1s a Matter of no Difficulty : For 
if Words ſuffice not, yet Authority will 
prevail: But hard and perilous it 1s to 
remoye a Falſe Opinion conceived by a 
whole Multitude, for therein fair Speech 
and no Compulſion muſt be uſed. 

The beſt means which wile Captains 
_ can ule to make their Soldiers reſolute, 
is to take from them all Hope; which 
Reſolution may alſo be increaſed with 
the Love of our Country and Contidence 
in the Captain : For Confidence grow- 
eth by the Valour of Men, and Diſcipline 
in former Victories, and Truſt repoſed 
10 the Leader. The Love of our Coun- 
try 1s Natural, but the Aﬀection we bear 
to the Captain, proceedeth rather from 
his Vertue, than the Benefits he hath 
beſtowed. Neceſlity allo may do much, 
and chieily that where no Choice 1s left, 
but either overcome by Arms or dye in 
Deſperation. 

There 15 nothing of ſo great Force to 
hold an Army united,as the Repuration of 
the Captain, which proceedeth oniy from 
hisVertue; for neither Dignity nor Autho- 
rity 'wichout Valour can work that Efte&t. 
The 
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The firſt Care that a Captain muſt 
have, 1s to hold his Soldiers well puniſh- 
ed and paid ; for where Payment faileth, 
Puniſhment ought not to be inflicted : 
And conſequently no Reaſon it is to pu- 
niſh him for Robbery, whom want of 
Pay enforceth to ſhift; bur where the 
Soldier is paid, and not puniſhed ( of- 
tending) then will he, withour Reſpect, 


become Inſolent towards his Captain ; 


whereof enſue Mutinies, Diſcord, and 
utter Ruin. 

It is a Cuſtom, very honourable, not 
to promiſe more than thou wilt aſlured- 
ly perform : Yet true ir is, that whoſo- 
ever is denied (though juſtly) doth 
reſt i]|-contented ; for Men indeed arc 
not governed by Reaſon : Otherwile it 1s 
for him that promiſeth; and fo good 
Promiſes ſhall ſtand in ſtead of Perfor- 
mance : Beſides that, he may find Ex- 
cuſe enough, becauie the moſt part of 
Men are ſo {imple, that fair Words alone 
have Power to abuſe them, chiefly when 
they proceed from a Perſon of. Reputa- 
tion and Authority. The belt way , 
therefore, is not to promiſe preciſely , 
but entertain the Suitors with 
iwers 
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ſwers general, and full of good Hope : 
Yet not ſuch as {hall direaly and abſo- 
lutely bind. 

'The greateſt and moſt material Diſ- 
pleaſures that uſe to ariſe between the 
Nobility and People, are cauſed by the 
diverſity of Humours, the one Jabouring 
to command, the other endeavouring not 
to obey ; ſoas al) Troubles and Diſorders 
inevery Common-weal, do thereof re- 
ceive Nutriment. 

The City which is maintained rather 
by Factions than Laws, fo ſoon as one 
FaQtion 1s become (trong, and without 
Oppoſition, the ſame of neceflity mult be 
divided in it ſelf: for thoſe particular 
Cauſes which were at the firit taken, are 
nor of Force enough to maintain it. 

| It is the nature of Men not to endure 
any Diſcommodity; unleis Neceſſity do 
thereunto enforce them : Which may ap- 
parently be perceived by their Habita- 
tions ; for as the Fear of War draweth 
them to Places of Strength ( for their 
Defence ) ſo that Peril being paſt, they 
do for the moſt part remove themſclves 
to inhabit Countries of more Commodity 

and Profit. : 
t 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, and no even 

Meaſure ( yet approved by Experience ) 
that where many offend, few are puniſh- 
ed. Alſo petty Errors are ſeverely cor- 
rected, but great and grievous Crimes 
be rewarded. In like manner, where 
many receive Wrong, few ſeck Revenge. 
For Injuries univerſal, are with more 
Patience than particular Offences en- 
dured. 
\ All, or the greateſt part of Men that 
have aſpired to Riches or Power, have 
attained thereunto either by Force or 
Fraud : And without they have by 
Craft or Cruelty gained, to cover the 
foulneſs of their Fa&t, they call Purchaſe 
as a Name more honeſt. Howſoever he, 
that for want of Will or Wit uſeth nor 
thoſe Means, muſt reſt in Servitude and 
Poverty. The Reaſon thereof is, That 
as Nature bath laid before Men the chief 
of all Fortunes, ſo ſhe diſpoſes them ra- 
ther to Rapine than boneſt Induſtry, and 
more ſubject ro bad than good Endea- 
vours : Hereof it cometh, that-one Man 
cateth another, and he that 15 weakeſt 
mult always go to the worſt. 
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Where Neceſflity forceth, Boldneſs is 
reputed Wiſdom, and 1n great Enter- 
prifes Peril is not to be made accompt 
of. For thoſe Attempts rhat begin with 
Danger, always end with Honour, or 
Reward; alſo from one Peril there is 
go way to eſcape, but by entring intq 
another. 

A wiſe Mzgn ought not -ta defire to in- 
habit that Country where Men have 
more Authority than Laws : For indeed 
that Country deſerves to be delired where 
every one may ſecurely enjoy his own ; 
not that , where with facility it may 
be taken away ; and that Friends for fear 
to loſe their own, are inforced to forſake 
them. 

Some Magiſtrates either by over great 
Zeal or Ignorance take a Courle of Ri- 
gour, which being for the preſent favours- 
ed, they are ever the more 1mployed, 
as Men meet to extirpate Inconvent- 
ENces. 

But thereby the SubjeAts are often 
drawn into Deſperation, and conſe- 
queatly have recourſe unto Arms, as their 
vttermoſt Reiuge. In this caſe a Wiſe 
Prince for appeaſing the People 1s forc*d 
tO 
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to diſallow his Miniſters, and ſometimes 
alſo to inflict publick Puniſhmear. 

A Prince naturally ſuſpicious, and 
having about him Perſons inclined to 
Envy, 1s eaſily induced to miſtruſt thoſe 
Men that have ſerved him with moſt ſuf- 
ficiency : Which Danger they cannot 
eſchew, becauſe they who are worthieſt 
Commendation are oftentimes envied by 
ſuch Perſons as have. acceſs unto the 
Prince. 

Who ſo cannot endure both Envy and 
Hate, muſt refrain to enterpriſe great 
Matters : For great Honours being de- 
fired of many, it behoveth him that 
alpireth unto them, to be for his Dignity 
envied, and for his Authority hatred ; 
which Authority, albeit the ſame be 
well uſed,” yet they who hate or envy 
( perſuading themſelves it might be bet- 
ter handled ) endeavour to oppreſs that 
Power, as fearing it will be worle. 

Among other things which worketh 
the Inconveniences of Common. weals, 
Ambition and Deſperation are chief; of 
both, Deſperation is worſt ; For Am- 
bition may attend Occaſion, Defperaticn 
will not, as that cannot endure Delays. 
Hiſtorians 
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Hiſtorians deſiring to write the Actions 
of Men, onght to ſet dowa the ſtmple 
Truth, and not ſay any thing for Love 
or Hatred : Alſo tochule ſuch an Oppor- 
tunity for writing as it may be lawful to 
think what they will, and write what 
they thiak, which is a rare Happinefs 
of the Time. 

In commending or diſallowing the A- 
Qtions of Men, it is a courſe very requi- 
ſite to conſider the Beginning, the Pro- 
ceeding, and End : So ſhall we ſee the 
Reaſons and Cauſes of things, and not 
their bare Events only z which for the 
moſt part are governed by Fortune. 

It is a matter of much Neceflity, that 
every Man, and chiefly a Prince ſhould 
in his firſt Attions, give ſome Teſti- 
mony of Vertue ; for falling at firſt into 
obloquie, do he well or ill, all isil-taken. 

The Cuſtom of the Common People is 
to judge rather by their Eyes than by 
their Ears: Which is the caule they al- 
low more of external Shew than 1n- 
ward Vertue : And true it 1s, where 
excellency of Mind, and Beauty of 
Body concur, the Commendation due 


to ſuch a Perion is far the greater. 
Grattor 
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Graticr eſt pulchro veniens e corpore wir- 
ZUS. 

A Prince or great Perſonage that con- 
ſtanily endureth Adverſity , delſerveth 
orcat Praiſe : Yet greater Commenda- 
tion 15 due to him that beareth himſelf 
modeſtly in his Happineſs. For Miſeries 
are oft born with Patience, but Felicity 
corrupteth. 

To be deſcended of Princes, or great 
Perſonages, 1s a matter of meer Fortune, 
and ſo to be eſteemed : But Adoption 
proceedeth from the Judgment of Men, 
therefore ſeemeth incorrupt, and ſeldom 
abuſed. 

It hath been long obſerved, and is a 
Rule which rarely faileth, that he ſhall 
be ever ſuſpected of the Prince in poſlcl- 
fion, whom Men account worthy to be a 
Prince in Reverſion. 

Ic hath been a Ule very ancient to give 
Credit to Aſtrologers, and other ſuch 
Perſons, who by their Star-Learning or 
Blind Divination, take upon them to tell 
of things tocome. The Reaſon thereof 
15, That the moſt part of Men believe 
that ſooneſt which they leaſt underſtand ; 
and 1t they ſce the Event of a Prediction, 

W __ though 
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though it happeneth by meer Chance to 
fall out according to that was premiſed, 
thereupon they ſettle ſo firm an Impreſ- 
fion, as albeit many other fail, yet the 
good Concelpt of their Cunning cannot 
be removed, 

Liberality is a Vertue which gaineth 
Love, but much are they deceived whom 
Riot in lieu thereof abuſeth. To caſt 
away and conſume is ſoon learned , 
but to give in good Order tew have the 
Skill. | 

In Time of ſudden Mutiny, Confſpira- 
cy, and Offence of People, the wiſeſt 
Reſolution is not to oppoſe Force to pre- 
vent Fury, bur rather give Space for the 
Bad to amend, and the Good to conlent: 
For Treaſons prevail on the ſudden, but 
good Council gathers Forces by Lei- 
ſure. 

Mature Deliberation ought ever to be 
uſed; but when Arms are to determine, 
fpeedy Execution ts the beſt : Becauſe no 
Delay in that Enterpriſe 1s fit which 
cannot be commended before it be 


ended, 
W ha 
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Who ſo is pleaſed to obſerve the pro- 
ceedings of Men in Authority, ſhall ob- 
ſerve that ſome of them hold a plain 
courſe without reſpe&t ; others projeCt- 
ing for time to come, do forecaſt how to 
hold their preſent good fortune or at 
leaſt to eſcape danger : For they mi- 
ſtruſting preſent Proſperity and fearing 
a change, prepare beforehand ſome pri- 
vate Friends to oppoſe againſt publick 
hatred : Whereof may be inferred, that 
no care is taken of Innocency, but every 
one ſtudieth how to paſs without pu- 
niſhment. 

In Captains and all Military Comman- 
_ ders, three things are required, Vertue, 
Diſcipline, and Authority ; but 1n pri- 
vate Soldiers Obedience and Courage 
only ſufficeth; for by due obeying, and 
no curious ſcanning the Leaders direCcti- }. 
ons are maintained ; and the Army in 
danger is alwaies moſt valiant, which be- 
fore the danger is moſt quiet. Let the 
Soldier therefore be well armed and va- 
liantly minded. To adviſe and direct 
mult be the Captains care. 

It is a matter of no great moment, 


yet always worthy the noting, that any 
M CX= 
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exterior Behaviour, or Garment pre- 
ſeating Pride or Greatneſs, chiefly in 
Perſons lately advanced, though no Man 
be thereby intereiſed or injured, doth 
move in others a certain offence : For 
the nature of Man is ſuch, as beholdeth 
the new proſperity of others with ag 
envious Eye, and wiſheth a moderation 
of Fortune no where ſo much as in 
thole we have known in equal degree 
with our ſelves. . 
\ In all Enterpriſes of War ( if preſent 
neceffity doth not otherwiſe require ) 
Leiſure and Deliberation ought to be 
uſed ; for often it ſufficeth in lieu of 
Wiſdom, to take the advantage of other 
Mens folly. 

All Men that are to conſider of great 
Actions, ought to be informed whether 
that which is undertaken be profitable 
for the Commonweal, honourable to 
themſelves, and eafie to be effected ; or 
at leaſt not greatly difficult. Alſo he 
that perſuadeth, is to be examined whe- 
' ther belides bare Words and Counſel, 
he will joyn his own Peril ; and if For- 
tune favour the attempt, to whom the 
principal Glory ſhall redound. i 
| e 
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The Perils which accompany private 
Enterpriſes, are far unlike to thoſe 
which he doth enter that aſpireth to 
Principality. For 10 private attempts a 
Man may pauſe or proceed as he will - 
But to him that aſpires to Empire there 
remains no middle courſe, but either by 
Victory to triumph as a Prince ; or 
being vanquiſhed to endure death as a 
Traytor. 

Let no Man 1n his Proſperity, give 
much credit to common Applauſe or 
Service, allured by any of whom in 
meaner Fortune he hath had no experi- 
ence ; for the baſe People are learned in 
no Leſſon, only without difference of 
Truth or Falſhood to flatter Men in 
Authority, and with Shouts and Words 
of great rejoycing make ſhew of great 
AﬀeCQtion. 

As overmuch haſte is dangerous, ſo 
too great delay oftentimes proveth dif- 
advantagious ; for albeit conſultation 
ought to forego action, yet to Diſpute 
long and in the end reject the advice of 
either ſide, or take a middle courſe 
( which in caſes of doubr and danger 1s 
worſt) was ever accompred great diſcreti- 
On. M 2 There 
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There is no courſe more comely, nor 
any reſolution ſo well beſceming a wiſe 
Man, having made proof of his own 
Vertue (and finding in Age no Fortune 
due to ſuch effect ) as to retire himſelf 
from the Court and Company ; for ſo 
{ſhall he ſhun the Inconveniences of Con- 
tempt and the Diſcommodity of Travel 
( Jucunda ſenetFuti otia ) yet true it is, 
that whoſo hath lived a Prince or go- 
 verned as a publick Perſon, cannot ex- 
pect ſecurity in a private Eſtate. 

W henſoever danger draweth near, 
and terror is at hand, all Men iook a- 
bout, but none willingly adventure : 
For in ſuch Caſes every Man will give 
Council, but tew will take part of the 

eril, 

F In Common-wealths where SeCtts or 
Partialities be, the Leader of any ſide is 
able to kindle Civil War ; yet is he una- 
ble to moderate the Victory : For to ſtir 
up diſſentions and troubles, the worſt - 
Man moſt commonly bears the ſtroke ; 
but peace and quietneſs are not eftabliſh- 
ed but by Men of rare Gifts and excellent 
Yertue. 


It 
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It may ſeem'[trange and contrary both 
to courtelie and Chriſtian profeſſion, 
that Men are far more mindful of Tnju- 
ries done unto them, than of benefits 
received by them. The reaſon thereof 
is, that Thankfulneſs is accompted a 
burden, but Revenge is {weet, and rec- 
koned a great gain, 

Of reconciled Foes, and ſuch as know 
that our harms were cauſed by their 
means, we oft-times expeCt favour, as 
perſuaded that new Friendſhip will re- 
pair the loſs of old diſpleaſure : But the 
matter doth ſeldom fo fall out ; for the 
quality of Man's nature is ever to hate 
thoſe whom he hath hurt, and love them 
whom he hath made beholding. Quos 
Leſerunt oderunt. Tac. 

To common Perſons and ſuch as are 
Ignorant in Matters of State, every 
Taxation and Impoſition ſeemeth heavy 
or ſuperfluous; yet the wiler ſort know, 
that the end of all publick endeavour 1s 
to confirm People in Peace, and Peace 
cannot be maintained without Arms, 
nor Arms without Pay, nor Pay with- 
out Impoſitions, 
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As fortunate Folk are envied, ſo are 
the poor contemned ; which Rule reach- 
eth allo to Princes : The one lives in 
Plenty with War, the orher in Poverty 
with Peace. For ſ{:1dom is it ſeen, that 
thoſe People are aſlaulted where nothing 
is to be gained, and whoſe baſe Beings 
attord no other ſpoils than Blood and 
Beggery. 

Wiſemen have obſerved that in mat- 
ter of State, and the managing thereof, 
three Things are eſpecially to be looked 
unto: The firſt is, Occaſion ; the ſe- 
cond, the Intentions of other Men ; the 
third, our own Aﬀection. For there 
is nothing that ſlippeth away ſo ſoon as 
Occaſion, nothing ſo difficult as to judge 
what an other Man 1ntendeth ; nor any 
thing more nocent than our own 1mmo- 
derate deſires. 

Ic hath been ever a courſe obſerved 
' by wiſe Princes, but muck more by 
Ariſtocractes and Popular States, againſt 
Force and Fury of the Maultitude, to 
defend themſelves with Silver and 
Gold. 

How much more it importeth ali Prin- 
ces to lead a vertucus Life, and give 
daily 
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daily example of” Piety and Juſtice, ap- 
pears apparently -in the Proceedings of 
the Roman Bithops ; who by the well 
doing of ſome few of them art the firſt, 
became greatly honoured ; but after- 
wards they became contemptible : For 
the Reverence which Men did bear to 
the ſanctity of their Lives failing, it 
was impoſſible of ſo contrary Manners 
and Examples tolook for like effects. 

The ſucceſs of the War chiefly depen- 
deth on the Reputation of the Prince, 
which declining, the vertue alſo of the 
Soldiers faileth : Likewiſe the fidelity of 
the People decayeth, and their Mony to 
maintain the War, ceaſeth ; contrary- 
wite, the Courage of the Enemy 1s 10- 
creaſed, they that ſtood doubtful be- 
come reſolved, and every difficulty 
augmenteth. | 

The Authority which Princes give, 
15 chiefly in reſpe& of Wiſdom and 
Valour: Yet true it is, that for the moſt 
part they account them the wiſeſt Men 
that can beſt accommodate themſelves 
to their Humour. 

The preateſt Diſtreſs and Difficulty 
which can come to any Army, doth 

M 4 pro- 
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proceed of thefe Cauſes :, Want of Mo- 
ny, ſcarcity of Victuals, hatred of 
People, diſcord of Captains, diſobedi- 
ence of Soldiers, and their flying to- 
the Enemy, either of neceſſity or tree- 
will. 

A Prince or great Magiſtrate having 
long maintained the reputation of Wit- 
dom and Vertue, muſt take heed that no 
raſh or dangerous Reſolution do taiat: 
the Honourable Fame of his former 
Life : For to be tranſported with Anger 
againſt his own Profit, is lightneſs ; and 
to eſteem ſmall dangers more than great, 
is want of Judgment. | 

A Prince or Perſon of preat Eſtate, 
muſt be wary not to inure the conceit 
of double dealing : For little Sincerity 
and Truſt is looked in his ACtions, of 
whom there 1s an opinion of Craft and 
Falſhood conceived. | 
_ Experience iiath always proved, that 
whatloever the moſt part of men deſire, 
rarely cometh to pals : The reaſon here- 
of is, that the citects of Human Afi» 
ons commonly depend on the will of 
a few ; and their [ncentions ever differ- 
ing from the greater number, the end, | 
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and ſucceſs cannot be other than as 
pleaſerh the few that are to dire& 
them. "Y 
There is nothing more dangerous than 
to enterpriſe a War, or other AQions 
of Importance upon popular perſuaſion ; 
for ſuch expeQtations are vain, and ſuch 
deſigns fallible : Alſo the Fury of the 
Multitude is great, when danger is lit- 
tle or far oft ;. but Perils growing great 
and near, their Courage quaileth, as 
they whoſe Paſſions have no Rule or 
Meaſure. : | 
: It is ſtrange to ſee how apt Men are 
to doubt diſpleaſure threatned by Ene- 
mies, chiefly when they draw near ; 
for the . People do- naturally over-much 
fear Dangers at hand, and eſteem leſs 
than is fit of things preſent : Alſo to 
make ſmall account of thoſe that are 
far from them, becauſe divers Remedies 
may be hoped as well by time, as other 
accidents. ___ = 
| The offenſive Words or Anſwers of 
Indignation, proceeding from great 
Princes, ought never to admit diſplea- 
fure into the Minds of them againſt 
whom they are ſpoken : For having by 
| Speech 
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Speech uttered a great part of Choler, 
the' edge of: their .Deeds becomes the 
calmer, and more ealily appeaſeq : 
Such 1s the condition of noble and gene- 
rous 'Splrits. fa, 

To yudge right of: other Mens merit, 
ſeems of great difliculty ; for time and 
tryal is thereto required : Alſo it is not 
ealie' to anſwer the expeQtation of Men, 
but oſt-times1ncon{iderate, and not mea- 
fured 1n due proportion. - E 

It 1s a part of great diſcretion to di- 
vide the ſeaſons of Aﬀairs and Vacati- 
ons : For as it fitteth well a Prince or 
Perſon of Dignity in times of Audience 
and Judgment, to be grave, heedtul, 
and auſtere : So thoſe Offices perfor- 
med, all ſhew of Authority and fad 
looks ought to be ſet apart ; for by that 
means, neither courteous Behaviour 
ſhall detra&t from the Reverence due to 
his place, nor ſeverity diminiſh the 
Love which ' to his Behaviour apper- 
taineth. | 

Magiſtrates mult look 1nto all things, 
but not exact all things to rigor. Light 
Faults may be pardoned, bur great Of- 
fences ſeverely corrected; yet not al- 
ways 
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ways proceeding to puniſhing, but oft 
contented with Repentance. To be bit- 
ter in rebuking is allo fit for a Magiſtrate, 
fhewing himlelf ſowre to the bad, and 
{wcet to the good ; framing both Coun- 
renance and Condition according to 
the Merit of Men , and be' perſuaded 
that it is more honeſt to: oftend, than 
to hate. 

Soldiers muſt be encouraged in all For. 
tunes to ſtand reſolved, and not to be 
daunted with any paſſed miladvantage ; 
ever attending a Time and Opportunity 
of Revenge ; which commonly cometh 
to paſs where Mens Minds are united : 
For common Danger muſt be repelled 
with Union and Concord. 

Among other Reaſons wherewith Sol- 
diers are encouraged, Neceſſity and Di- 
ſtreſs doth oft inforce them : For as Men 
of Veriue perform the ACtions of Arms 
for Honour, ſo the Coward muſt dothem 
tor his Security. 

All Enterpriſes attcmpted by Arms, 
are Honourable ; but thole that are done 
in Countries remote, are more praile- 
able: For the leſs they be in Know- 
ledge, the greater is the Glory to At- 
chieve them, To 
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To be truly and faithfully loved, is 
a thing greatly to be defired ; for Ter- 
ror and Fear are weak Works of Afﬀe- 
Eton : For they being taken away, he 
that ceaſeth to fear, will ſoon begin to 
hate ; and as they that by Force are kept 
under, obey with ill Will; {ſo they 
that govern without Line juſtly, rule 
againlt Right. 

Some Men either deferving to be 
accounted of excelleat Wildom, or fin- 
gular in that Skili whereof they make 
Profeſſion, do ordinarily love the Pro- 
ccedings of others; taking that Ad- 
vantage of their ill Succeſs : Yet ſure it 
is, that Diſaſter and unhappy Event of 
fome AQtions, proceed not of Diſorder, 
nor Human Imperfection, but from a 
certain Fatal Fury, which neither 
Counſel nor Conſtancy of Men can with: 
ſtand. | 
It is a matter of much difficulty, or 
rather impoſſible for any Prince to main- 
tain the Law, Civitor Military, without 
Szverity : For where Men [hope to be 
calily pardoned, there are they apt to 
offend. Contrarily, where Mens Actions 
ar? preciſely fitred, there do they live 1n 
= OYCre 
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over-great Aw, and Hatred doth always 
accompany ſuch Severity. The beſt 
courſe therefore is to puniſh Offences ſe- 
verely, and reward vertuous Merits libe- 
rally ; ſo ſhall Fear be converted to re- 
verend Reſpect, and none have caule to 
complain : For as it lies in each Man's 
Power to ſhun offending, ſo is it in their 
Power alſo to deſerve well, and merit 
Reward. | 
 Whoſoever, after mature deliberation, 
hath reſolved what Courſe to hold in the 
Action he hath in.hand, muſt not after 
repent, or fear any Difficulty : For ſuch 
Thoughts would break the Vigour of the 
Mind, and impeach the Proceedings of 
that which was reſolved. And albeit ſome 
Ditterences do happily ariſe, yer muſt 
he believe that every other courſe would 
have been accompanied with the ſame or 
greater Impediments. 

Young Men for the warmneſs of their 
Blood, and for not having before-time 
been deceived by Fortune, more will- 
ingly enterpriſe Actions rather honour- 
able than ſevere. But Old Men as well 
for that their Heat 1s cooled, as alſo for 
having attempted many things in vain, 
make 
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make choice of Enterpriſes ſevere, rather 
than thoſe that are followed with Fame 
and Glory. 

The greatneſs of one Prince is nothing 
elſe bur rhe Ruin and Diſtreſs of ano- 
ther : Likewiſe his Strengta is the 
Weakneſs and Oppreſſton of others. 

Some _ veſts are of ſuch Quality, 
as albeit a victorious Captain merit tri- 
umphal Honour ; yet a modeſt refuſal 
becomes his greater Glory. 

The Digaity of Magittrates 1s not al- 
ſured without Arms; for when Obedt- 
ence faileth, no other means 1s left to 
continue? a People united. 

As willing Obedience in Subjects 15 the 
Prince's Strength, ſo is the ſame their 
own Security : "For as by the Princes Au- 
thority the People are governed, ſo by 
their Conſent he 15s maintained. 

- Three things Men covet with immo- 
derate Deſire, Lands, Riches, and Ho» 
nours ; but as ſeldom they compals their 
full Contenr, ſoare they for the molt part 
to endure a Deſtioy tar other than they 
wiſhed. 

Strange it is, yet by Experience prov- 


ed true, "Thatin Time of Danger, For- 
tune 
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tune ( or rather Deſtiny) ſomuch amaz- 
eth the Judgment of Wiſe Men, as ſel- 
dom they conceive what Reſolution is beſt 
to be taken. 

No great Free-City can long continue 
quiet, unleſs the ſame be uſed to foreign 
Aſaults : For wanting Foes without , 
{ome inward Enmity will ariſe, not un- 
likes to ſtrange Bodies of Men, which 
being ſecure from external Injury, are 
nevertheleſs by their own Poiſe op- 
prefled. 

As every Pilot of ordinary Skill know- 
eth in calm and quiet Seas to direct the 
Courſe of his Ship; ſo every Governor 
of Capacity doth underſtand how the 
Afairs of State are in peaceable Times to 
be handled : But when Tempeſts are, 
and SubjcEts bent to Sedition ; the one 
requires an excellent Sailer, the other 
the Aid of ſome excellent Wiſdom. 

It oft happens, that Publick Duty 1s 
oppolite to private Friendſhip; fo as we 
are either forced to omit the Offices due 
to our Country, or draw our deareſt 
Friends into Danger : In which caſe we 
are to prefer publick Reſpect, before par- 
ticular Obligation. 

The 
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The nature of baſe People is ſuch, 
as either they obey {laviſhly, or com- 
mand inſolently : For Liberty being the 
Mark whereat they aim, is by them of 
thar Quality, neither moderately deſired 
nor diſcreetly continued; and always 
there are ſome ſeditious Leaders to be 
found, who of Diſorder are inclined to 
kindle the Ire and Offence of Ignorant 
People. Dux rebus motis, facile invent- 
tur. Saluſt. 

Experience hath oft proved, That Men 
:1n beſt Fortune, and ſuch as efteem them- 
ſelves moſt ſecure, even then fall ſooneſt 
into Diſadventure, becauſe thole Dan- 
gers unfeared be as it were contemned , 
and not regarded. 

Toenter needleſs Dangers, was ever 

accounted Madneſs; yet in Times of 
extream Peril and apparent Diſtreſs , 
Bold and Hazardous Attempts are great- 
eſt Security. 
The divers Adventures which happen 
to Men, may well inform, That much 
better it is, chiefly in Arms, - to be go- 
verned by Reaſon than by Fortune. 

A certain Peace 1s ever accounted bet- 
ter Security than Victory hoped or ex- 
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peed. Melior tutiorque certa pax quam 
ſperatavittoria, Liv. 

If to our Proſperity God were pleaſed 
to add the Grace of Wiidom, we ſhould 
thereby judge not only of what 1s paſt, 
but alfo of all that can ſucceed hereafter. 

Rarely or never can we conſider truly 
of worldly proceedings, unleſs firſt we 
have felt the deceits of Fortune. Diſ- 
cord or Diſlention in any State or City, 
offers opportunity to ſuch men as are am- 
bitious to work their will: For the hu- 
mor of Sets and Partialities is ſuch, as 
the weaker Faction doth ever chuſe ra- 
ther to call for aid of Strangers, than 
yield ro the Dominion of an adverſe 
Party. 

Ancient Cuſtoms may not violently 
and ſuddenly be raken away. Fortunce 
which altereth all things, will by little 
and little wear them out of uſe. 

To be oit in fight, and converſe much 
with men, breedeth a kinde of Sattety : 
therefore it behoveth perſons of great 
Eſtate and Authority to be retired , leſt 
over-much familiarity ſhould Gerract 
from the reverence due to honorable 


Eſtate, | 
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The natures of men not content to 
live according to their Fortune and 
Birth, are of all others moſt prone to 
Envy; becaule they hate the vertue 
and welfare of all ſuch as are in efti- 
mation above them. 

Great heed 1s \to be. taken, that no 
Citizen or Subje&Q;-be ſuffered to aſpire 
' to ſuch greatnels, as cannot be forced 
to obey the Laws; and no order there 
is of more neceſlicy, than that every 
man of what quality fſoever, may be 
without reſpect accuſed and juiged. 

For conſervation of particular Great- 
neſs and Dignity, there is nothing more 
noble and glorious, than to have felt 
the force of every Fortune. 

It is the quality of wiſe men only, 
to know how to uſe Proſperity, and 
never to truſt too much to the favors 
of preſent Happineſs, A man well ad- 
viſed in his Proſperity, beareth not 
himſel! towards others either proud or 
violent ; nor mult he believe 1n his own 
preſent felicity, for the Day kaows not 
what. the Night bringeth: He only 
15 to be reputed a man, whoſe mind 
caanot be puft up by proſperity, nor 
GC- 
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dejected by any adverſe Fortune, 

Men of Cholerick humor are eaſily 
moved with inſolent Speeches, but wiſe 
men laugh them to ſcorn. 

The way whereby a Prince eſchues 
the hate of Subjects, 1s, not to take from 
them their Lands or Goods; yet albeit 
the blood of ſome few be tainted, unleſs 
the ſame be accompanied with Con- 
fiſcation (which a Prince is rarely forced 
to uſe) it ſeldom cauſeth him to become 
odious. 

A Rule moſt cerain it is that he who 
commands any thing unpleaſing, muſt 
by ſevere means caule it to be obſerv- 
ed; and who delireth to be obeyed; 
mult know how to command: And he 
only knows how to command, thar 
doth compare his own force with thoſe 
that are to obey; wherein finding a 
proportion, then he may boldly proceed, 
otherwiſe torbear. 

In Attions of difficulty great courage 
is to be uſed, and who ſo compaſſeth any 
thing by violence, cannot maintain it 
by mildneſs, nor command by affability: 
He therefore that is of nature ſoft, ſhould 
do beſt to refrain all extraordinary comn= 
N 2 mands, 
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mands, and 1in matters ordinary imploy 
the vertue of his mild ſpirit; becauſe 
ordinary puniſhments are not imputed 
to the Prince or his Magiſtrates, but 
to the Laws and Ordinances of 
State. 

When Neceſlity prefſeth, deſperation 
is deemed Wiſdom, and generous 
Minds do not account of danger, be- 
cauſe thoſe Attempts which begin with 
Peril, do for the moſt part end with 
Glory. 

He that endeavours to be good 2mong 
many that are evil, or will uphold that 
which thoſe labour to pull down of 
Force, worketh his own undoing. All 
Common=>wealths alter from order to 

diſorder, from diſorder to order again ; 

for Nature having made all worldly. 
Things variable, ſo- ſoon as tney have 
attained their utmoſt perfection and 
height, they mult deſcend; ſo from 
good they fall back to evil; and from 
evil they return to good. War begets 
Quiet, Quiet Idleneſs, Idleneſs Diſorder, 
Dilorder Ruin ; likewiſe Ruin Order, 
Order Vertue, Yertue Glory and good 
Fortune. 

Wile 
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WiſeMen have oblerved thatArms were 
before Learning, and Captains before 
Philoſophers ; tor good and well regula- 
ted Armies having gained Victory, efta- 
bliſhed Reſt and Security, whereof the 
Study of Letters and Liberal Sciences 
enſued. n | 

That Country deſerveth to be loved 
of all Men, which loves all Men indiffe- 
rently, and nor that Country which re- 
ſpeQting the beſt part, advanceth a few : 
No Maa therefore 1s to be blamed, if for 
{uch cauſe he delire rather to abandon 
than embrace his Country. 

Common- wealths are Bodies mixt, 
yet have they. of Bodies ſimple iome re; 
ſemblance : And as in theſe, many In- 
firmities grow, which without violent 
Medicines cannot be cured; ſo 1n the 
other many Miſchiefs ariſe, which a 
good and godly Patient ſhould oftend 
to leave uncured, though therein he uſe 
both force and hire. | 

Thoie Wars be moſt juſt which are 
moſt neceſlary ; and thoſe Arms are 
molt merciful where no hope of help rc- 
mains but in them only. --- 
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In Actions which promiſe either pub- 
lick Glory, or private Honour, Men may 
be reaſonably perſuaded to adventure 
life and living, becauſe great hope there 
15 to die with Reputation, or live to re- 
cover that Peace which War hath con- 
ſumed : But where Men are no leſs op- 
prefied by infolency of Commanders, 
than by infolency of Foes, there is the 
Calamity doubled, and of two evils the 
danger of V/ar ſeemeth leaſt ; for that 
hath end, the other 1s 1a finite. 

Who ſo perſuades himſelf to be no 
leſs eſteemed in evil than good Fortune, 
is deceived : For promiſes made, during 
diſtreſs, are rarely performed, unleſs the 
ſame neceſſity continue. 

The intent of every Prince, or other 
State that makes War, 15 to enrich him- 
felf, and 1mpoveriſh the Enemy : Net- 
ther is Victory for other occaſions ſought, 
nor the poſſeſſions of the Enemy to 
other end delir'd, than to make them- 
ſelves mighty, and their Enemy weak. 
It follows then, that ſo oft as the Victory 
impoveriſhes them, or the gains weaken 
them, either they paſs or come ſhort of 
that Mark whereat the War was aimed. 
Ancient 
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Ancient and well-governed Common- 
wealths were wont by their Conqueſts to 
fill the Treaſuries with Gold and Silver, 
to give reward to Soldiers, to ſpare the 
People from Tributes, to make Tri- 
umphs and Publick Feaſts: But in later 
times the Wars have uſed, firſt, to con- 
{ume the Treaſure, and after impoveriſh 
the: People without aſſuring them from 
their Enemies. 

_- A Prince or State that leaves promiles 
unperformed, by reaſon of unexpetted 
Impediments, and for no ill intent, ought 
not to be blamed : Neither are ſuch acci- 
dents any juſt cauſe or colour why 
Friends ſhould abandon their Confede- 
rates. ; 

Where Magiſtrates govern juſtly, Sub» 
jeas obey durifully ; where private Per- 
ſons grow rich, and Princes enlarge 
their Empire ; there is the Common- 
wealth bleſſed, and the People fortu- 
nate, 
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C H A P. XXVI. 


AMaxims of State, or Prudential 
Grounds and Polemical Pre- 
cepts, concerning all Eſtates , 
and Forms of Policy in Tunes of 
Peace or War, 8&c. confirmed by 
Seleft Narrations and Hiſtorical 
Parallels. 


LL Cities and Towns of State are 
builded either by People dwelling 
in or about the Place where they are 
builded, or elſe they are made by Stran- 
oers: Of the firſt are Athens and Ve- 
nice, of the other Alexandria and Flo- 
Fence. | 
The Fortune of every City builded, 
and Vertue of the Builder , appeareth 
by Choice of the Place, and Quality 
of Laws : For as fertile Places occali- 
en Men to be {lothful, unleſs by good 


Laws they be forced to labour, ſo Bar- 
rennelſs 
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renneſs compels them to Induſtry ; whidh 
Reaſon induceth Wiſe Men to plant Ha- 
bitations in either : Examples of the firſt 
are Ferrara and Rome, of the ſecond Ra- 
guſa and Genoa. ; | 

All Laws whereby Commonwealths 
are governed were either made by ſome 
one excellent Man, and at an inſtant ; or 
elſe they were ordained ar ſundry Times, 
according to ſuch Accidents as befel. 
Example, The Laws of Sparta made at 
the beginning by Lycurons, the Laws of 
Rome at ſundry Times. 

The Government of every City in Time 
becomes corrupt ; Principality changeth 
into Tyranny : The Oprtimacy 1s made 
the Government of the People ; and the 
Popular Eſtate turns to licentious Diſor- 
der; which Inſtability or Alteration 
moved ſome Law-makers to take Order 
that in the Governmeat of theirCity there 
ſhould be a Mixture of all three, and was 
the Cauſe that the Policy of Sparta con- 
tinued 8oo Years, when the Popular 
State of Athens endured not one hundred. 
Example, The Laws of Sparta made by 
Lycurens, and the Laws of Athens by 


Solon. 
Whoſo 
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W hoſo taketh in hand to frame an 
State or Government, ought to preſuppoſe 
that all Men are Evil, and at occaſions 
will ſhew themſelves ſo to be. Example, 
The Envy of the People of Rome to the 
Nobles, and their Inlolency towards them 
appeared not ſo long as the Kings govern- 
ed; but the Tarquizs being Baniſhed, 
Opportunity was thereby offered, that 
the Malice of the one and the other be- 
came diſcovered. 

The divers Honours of the Nobility 
and People, the one deſiring to command, 
the other not to obey, are the Cauſe of 
continual Troubles, unleſs ſome third 
Mean there be of more Authority than 
either, to bridle the Force of both. Ex- 
ample, The Kings in Rome expullſed , 
forthwith aroſe much Mutiny, and could 
not be ſuppreſs'd till the 77:bum Plebis 
were created ; whole Authority wrought 
the fame effe&t which the Kings had 
done. Some States endeavour to enlarge 
their Dominions, and ſome others labor 
only to maintain that Eſtate they an- 
_ tiently poſſeſſed. Example of the firſt 
was the City of Rome, of the ſecond 


Sparta. 
F All 
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All States deſiring to live at Liberty, 
think fit that every Man ſhould be per- 
mitted to accule any Citizen that offend: 
eth, which manner of proceeding works 
two excellent Effects: Firſt, That the 
People ſhould not dare for Fear of accu- 
ſing to attempt ought againſt the State ; 
or if they do, they ſhall be preſently and 
without Reſpect puniſhed. Secondly , 
by Liberty of accuſing, every Man hath 
Means to utter the Offence wherewith he 
can charge others, which he could not ; 
unleſs it were lawful to take ſuch an or- 
dinary Courſe, and conſequently be 
driven to ways extraordinary, particu- 
lar Revenge, or calling 1n Foreign Forces. 
Example, Coriclanus and Appius, Claudius 
at Rome, Lucanncve at Chinſi, Franciſco 
Valeri in Florence. 

As Accuſations are in every State ne- 
cefſary, ſo Slanders are dangerons, and 
worchy of Puniſhment ; the Difference 
betwixt Accuſations and Slanders, is, 
that the one is publickly performed be- 
fore Magiſtrates, with good Proots and 
Witneſſes to maintain the Truth of the 
Accuſation; but Slanders are as wel; 
publickly periormed as diſperſed in ſecrer, 
| and 
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and Places of Repair, without Witneſs 
and Juſtification, ſo as every Man may 
be flandered, but few are orderly accuſ- 
ed. Example, Appins Claudius accuſed 
by L.Virginins; Furius Camillas, {lan- 
dered by Manlins Capitolinus. 

The only means to ſuppreſs Slander is, 
togive Authority to ſome Perſons of Re- 
pute, to compel every Slanderer to be- 
come an Accuſer ; and if the Accuſation 
prove true, then to reward the Accuſer, 
or at leaſt not to puniſh him. Exam- 
ple, Manlius the Slanderer of Camillus 
for his untrue Information puniſhed. 

A Rule moſt certain and aſſured it is, 
That every Kingdom and State at the 
firſt well framed, or after well informed, 
doth take the Perfection thereof from the 
Wiſdom of ſome excellent Man, who 
ought not to be blind though in a Matter. 
of great Moment he happily uſeth ſome 
extraordinary Violence or Proceedings ; 
for he that employeth Force to mend and 
not to mar, deſerves Commendation. 
Example, Romulus, Lycurgus, Cleo- 
menes, Y 
There lives no Man fo ſimple or wiſe, 
ſo wicked or well-diſpoſed, but prefers 
thoſe 
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thoſe Perſons that are praiſeable before 
thoſe that are blameable : Notwithſtand- 
ing for that well-near all Men are beguiPd 
in diſcerning what indeed is Good, deem- 
ing that Honourable which in Truth is 
otherwiſe ; they ſuffer themſelves either 
willingly or ignorantly to be carried into 
a Courſe which merits rather Infamy 
than Commendation. Example, Every 
Man wiſheth himſelf T zmoleon, or Age- 
filaus, rather than Dzonyſius or Phalares ; 
rathera 1 itus or Trajan, than Caligula or 
Vitellins. 

Who reads Hiſtories treating of great 
Actions ſhall perceive that good Princes 
indeed are more ſecure and better defend- 
ed by the Love of the People, and Fide- 
lity of Counſellors, than were they that 
entertained many Legions and Men of 
War. Example, Of all thoſe Emperours 
which reigned after Ceſar until Maxim- 
#nus, the greateſt number were for their 
Vices taken and ſlain, only Gatbaand Pey- 
tinax excepted, who were good Emper- 
Ours. 

A Prince of great Knowledge both in 
Arms and Wiſdom, ſo firmly letlerh the 
Foundation of Government, as albeit his 
| Succeſlor 
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Succeflor be of the leſs Vertue, yet may 
he be maintained even by the Memory of 
his Predeceflor : But if it happen that the 
third Prince prove not more like the 
firſt than the ſecond, then all that is paſt 
goeth to Ruine. Example, The Martial 
Valour of Romulus was the cauſe that 
Numa might govern fafely in Peace : 
W hich T#1lzs could not have done, had 
he been unlike to Romwlus; nor ſhould 
 Bajazet Emperour of Tarky have en+ 
Joyed the State of his Father Mahomer, 
and lefc the ſame to his Poſterity, if Selim 
his Son had not been more like to his 
Grand - father than to Bajazer his Fa- 
ther. 

The Succeſſion of two excellent Prin- 
ces, chiefly if they be of long life, works 
wondrous Effects : The like 1s ſeen in 
Optimacies and Popular Siates, where 
the Governours ſucceſively elected be 
Men of grear Vertue and Underſtanding. 
Example, The firſt appeared in Philip of 
Macedon, and Alexander his Son, the 
ſecond in the Conſuls of Rome. 

In every State, where Sol-1ers are not, 
the Fault thereof proceeds from the Go- 


vernours. Wile Princes were therefore 
. wont 
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wont even in Times of Peace to cauſe 
Woarlike Exerciſes to be uſed ; for with- 
out them the moſt Warlike Nations be- 
come not only Ignorant in Martial Know- 
ledge, but alſo etfeminate. Example, 
Pelopidas & Epaminonaas in Thebes, and 
King Tullus 1n Rome as well in Peace- 
able as Troubleſome Times uled the exer- 
ciſe of Arms. 

No Prince or State well adviſed, haz- 
ards his whole Eſtate upon the Valour of 
ſome few Perſons, nor ought to Strength 
of ſtraitPlaces, where theEnemy is to pals. 
Example, Tully King of Rome, and Me. 
tus King of Alba, condeſcended that three 
of their Nobility for either ſide, choſen 
ſhould enter Combate, and that Nation 
which was Victorious ſhould command 
the other. Francis the French King go- 
ing to recover Lombardy, was by the 
Smitzers attended into two or three Places 
in the Mountains, hoping there to repulſe 
him, but the King raking another way, 
paſſed ſecurely and prevailed. 

Every State weil governed doth re- 
ward Men of good Merit, and puniſh all 
Offenders; and if any Perſon of gocd 
Deſert ſhali wilfully be a Delinquent , 


the 
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the ſame Man ought notwithſtanding his 
former ſervice, be puniſht. Example, 
The ſame Horatio that in Combat gained 
the Victory againſt the A/banz, having 
infolently {lain his owa Siſter, was not- 
withſtanding his egregious Act and the 
freſh memory thereof, called into trial 
of his life, and with great difficulty ob- 
tained Pardon : And Mazlizs who had 
with great Glory ſaved the Capitol, for 
moving Sedition in Roxze, was after from 
the ſame caſt down headlong. 

Every wiſe Man having performed any 
great ſervice to his Prince or Country, 
ought to be content with fuch recom- 
pence as it ſhall pleaſe the Prince or 
Country to beſtow : Meaſuring the ſame 
according to the Power of the giver, 
and not the merit of him that receiveth. 
Example, Horatins Coctes for having loſt 
his Hand in detence of the Bridge of 
Rome, and Mutins Scevola {uftering his 
Hand to be burat for his attempt to kill 
King Porſenna, were rewarded with a 
{mail Portion of Land ; and Marlins 
that defended the Capitol from the Gal- 
leys, had no greater reward than a little 
meaſure 0: Meal. 

| - 
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Ingratitude is a Vice ſo natural and 
common, as not only private Perſons, 
but Princes and States allo either through 
Covetouſneſs or Suſpition are therewith 
infected. Example, Veſpaſian proclaimed 
Emperor, was chiefly aided by Antont- 
us Primus, and by his help prevailed 
againſt Vitellius, in Reward of which 
Service Veſpaſian removed him from the 
Command of his Army, and gave that 
honour to Mutianns. Conſalvo Ferrance 
having taken the Kingdom of Maples 
from the French, was firſt removed from 
his Command of the Caſtles and Soldi- 
ers, and in the end brought into Spazr, 
where in diſgrace he ended his Life. 
Collatinus Tarquinius who with the aid 
of  Brutws ſuppreſſed the T arguins of 
Rome, and with him Pub. Valerias were 
baniſh'd for no other cauſe but tor be- 
ing of the name of 7'arquiz, the other 
becauſe he built a Houſe upon Mount 
Celiv, | 
All Errors that great Captains coms 
mit, are either wiltul or ignorant, to- 
wards the one and the other of which 
Offenders to ule greater lenity than the 
quality of their 4—"- deſerves, _ 
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eth necefſary : For Men'of Honour ſuffer 


nought by the Infamy which evil Ser- 
vice doth bring. It is alſo te be confi. 
dered that a great Captain being cum. 
bred with many cares, cannot proceed 
in his Actions couragiouſly, if he ftand in 
daily doubt to be puniſh'd for every er- 
ror that hapneth. Example, Sergims and 
Firginins were before Veto, the one part 
of the Army on the one fide of the City, 
the other not far from the place. Serg:- 
#5 being aſſaulted by the Faliſc: was not 
aided by YVirginins, neither would he 
require his help, ſuch was the envy the 
one bare to the other ; and conſequently 
their Offence 15 wilful and worthy of 
capital puniſhment. Likewiſe when 
Varro by his Ignorance, recetved an over- 
throw by Hannibal at Canne, he was 
' nevertheleſs pardoned and honoura- 
bly welcomed home by the whole Se- 
nate. 

Whenſoever an Inconvenience ariſeth 
within or without the State, it ſeems a 
Reſolution more ſure to diſſemble the 
knowing thereof, than to izek by ſud- 
den violence to ſuppreſs it. Example, 


"Coſmo de Meaices having gained extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary Reputation in Florence, the Citi- 
Zens imagined, that to ſuffer the ſame 
ro increaſe was dangerous, and therefore 
chey Baniſhed him : Which extream 
Proceeding, fo offended the Friends of 
Coſme, being the ſtronger, as they for- 
ced the Citizens to revoke him, and 
make him Prince of that City, The like 
hapned in Rome, where Cz2ſar for his 
Vertue, much admired and followed, 
became afterwards to be feared; and 
they that feared, not conſidering their 
force to be inferior to the power of Czſar, 
endeavouring to oppreſs him, were the 
occaſion of his greater Glory. 

In every Republick, an exceſſive Au- 
thority given to one or two Perſons for 
long time, proveth dangerous, chiefly 
when the ſame is not reſtrained. Ex- 
ample, The Dittatorſhip given to Ceſar 
tor life, was an occaſion to oppreſs the 
Liberties of the Rozans, The ſame 
effe&t was before that time like to follow 
the Decemvirate, by ſuffering Appins 
Claudics to prolong "the time of his 
Dignity. 

The Ambition of Men 1s ſuch, as rare- 
ly they will obey when formerly they 
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have commanded ; neither do they will- 
ingly accept of mean Office, having 
betore fate in higher place - Yet the 
Citizens of well-governed States, did - 
not refuſe as well to obey as command. 
Example, The Victory the Romans ob- 
tained againſt the Yerents, Q. Fabius was 
ſlain, having the year before been Con- 
ſul : Nevertheleſs he then ſerved in 
meaner place under C. Manilizs, and 
M. Fabius his own Brother then Con- 
{ul. 

There is nothing more ſtrange, yet by 
experience proved true, That Men in ad- 
verſe Fortune be much prieved, and in 
Proſperity alſo diſcontented; which is the 
reaſon, that not being forced to fight 
for neceſſity, they will nevertheleſs con- 
tend for Ambition ; and that Humour 
doth as well poſſeſs thoſe that live alofr, 
as others whpm Fortune holdeth down. 
Example, The People of Rome having 
by the Authority of the Tribunes obtain- 
ed to make themſelves ſecure from op- 
preſſion of the Nobility, forthwith re- 
quired, That the Honour and Office of 
State might be alſo imparted unto them. 
The like Ambition moved them to = 
their 
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their part of Lands by force of Lex 4oa. 
ria, Which was at laſt the overthrow of 
the Roman Liberty. 

Ic ſeemeth that People diſpleaſed with 
ſome Innovations hapned in the State, 
do ſometime without juſt Reaſons com- 
plain of thoſe that govern: Not unlike 
ro a ſick Man, who deemeth that the Phy- 
ſician, not the Fever, 1s the cauſe of his 
Grief. Example, The People of Rome 
were perſuaded that the Ambition of 
Conſuls was the cauſe of continual War, 
therefore required that no more Conſuls 
ſhould be; yet they were content that 
certain Tribunes ſhould command with 
like Authority ; ſo was nothing altered 
in the Government, but che Governors 
Title, which alone did content them. 

Nothing can corrupt and alter the na- 
ture of Man ſo much, or {o ſoon as the 
1mmoderate deſire of Honour ; in ſo 
much as Men of honeſt Minds and ver- 
tuous Inclinations are ſometimes by Am- 
bition, drawn to abuſe that Goodneſs 
whereunto they are inclined. 'Example, 
Appivcs Claudizs having lived long an 
Enemy to the Multitude, hoping by 
their aid to continue his Authority of 
O 3 the 
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the Decemvirs in Rome, became their 
Friend, and disfavoured the Faftions of 
oreat Men. Likewiſe 0. Fabius a Man 
of ſingular vertue, being alſo called to 
that dignity by Appivss ſelf, adultera- 
ted his nature and became like unto 
him. 
Seldom or never is any People diſcon- 
tented without juſt cauſe ; yet if happily 
they be asked whereof their offence pro- 
ceedeth, many times for want of ſome 
, fit Man to pronounce their grief, they 
ftand filent. Example, The Romans at 
the death of Virginia, were gathered to- 
gether armed upon Mount Sacro, and 
being asked by the Senate, for what 
cauſe they ſo did? No Anſwer was 
made ; until /;rgixo Father of the Vir- 
gin had procured, that twenty of the 
Tribunes might be made to be as Head 
of the People, and confer with the 
Senate. 
 _ A great Folly or rather meer Madneſs 
it ſeemeth to deſire any thing, and tell 
before-hand that the end and purpoſe of 
the delire is evil; for thereby he ſhew- 
eth Reafon why it ought not to be grant- 
ed. Example, The Romans m_—_— 
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the Senate that 4ppius and the reſt of 
the Decemviri ſhould be delivered into 
their Hands, being determined to burn 
them all alive. 

The firſt part of their Requeſt ſeem- 
ed reaſonable, but the end thereof un- 
reaſonable. ; 

A courſe. very dangerons it 1s in all 
States, by continual accuſing and pu- 
nifhing, to hold the Subject in doubt and 
daily fear; For he that ſtands always 
| looking for ſome trouble, becometh care- 
leſs and apt to attempt Innovation. Ex- 
ample, The Decemviri being oppreſt, the 
Tribunes authorized in their place, en- 
deavoured daily to call in queſtion the 
moſt part of the Decemviri, and many 
other Citizens alſo, whereof grear In- 
conveniences arole, and much danger 
would have enſued, had not a Decree 
propounded by M. Duz:llius been made, 
that for one year no Roman Citizen 
{hould be accuſed. 

Strange it is to fee how Men in ſeek- 
ing their own ſecurity, lay the Injuries 
which they fear, upon other Men ; as 
though it were atey, either tooffend 
or to be offended. Example, The Ro+ 
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mens among” themſelves, united and 
ſtrong, always endeavoured to offend 
the Nobles ; and the Nobles likewiſe 
being perſuaded they were ſtrong, la- 
boured to oppreis the People : Which 
Humours were the cauſe of continual 
Troubles. 
To makeeſtimation and choice of Men 
fit to govern, the beſt courſe is to conſi- 
der in particular ; otherwiſe it might be 
imagined, that among the Multitude or 
meaner People, they being the greateſt 
number, might be found ſome Perſons 
of more perfection. Example, The 
People of Rome deſiring that the Conſul- 
ſhip might be given among them as 
Men of moſt Merit, did by all means en- 
deavour to obtain that Honour ; but be- 
ing come to EleCtion, and every Mans 
Vertue particularly conſidered, there 
could not be among the Multitude only 
one found fit for ſo great a place; and 
therefore the People themſelves conſen- 
ted, that the Dignity ſhould fill remain 
as It was. 
_ Toperſuadea Multitude to any Enter- 
priſe, 1s eafie, if that which is perſua- 
ded, doth promiſe: either Profit or Ho+ 
; POPE | nour ; 
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nour;yet oft under that external apparence 3 


lies hid loſs or diſadvantage. Example, 
The Romans perſuading themſelves that 
the ſlow Proceedings of Fabime Maximms 
in the War, was both chargeable and 
cowardly, required, That the General 
of the Horſe might direct the War; 
which courſe had ruined Roe, 1f the 
Wiſdom of Fabizs had not been. Like- 
wiſe, when Hannibal had divers years 
reigned 1n 1taly, one M. Centenins Penu- 
tz, a Man of baſe Birth, yet a Soldier of 
{ome Repute, undertook that if he with 
ſuch Voluntiers as would follow him, 
might have Authority to Fight, he 
would within few days deliver Hannibal 
either alive or dead : Which Offer was 
by the Senate accounted raſh, yet for 
fear to offend the People, grantedsy 
and Pexula with his Soldiers was cut 18 
pieces. 

To appeaſe a Mutiny or Tumult in any 
Camp or City, there is no means more 
ſpeedy or ſucceſsful, than if ſome Pers. 
ſon of great Quality and ReſpeCt, pre- 
ſent himſelf to the People, and by bis 
Wiſdom lay before them the damage of 
their Diſcords, perſuading them to _ 

an 
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© and Patience. Example, The FaQtion of 


the Frateſchi and Arratiati in Florence ; 
the one ready to aſſault the other. Fran- 
ciſco Soderini, Biſhop of Foterra, in his 
Epiſcopal Habit, went between the Par- 
tics and appeaſed them: Alſo Count Epre- 
mort, by the Authority of his Wiſdom 
and Preſence, ſ{uppreft a great Mutiny in 
Antwerp, between the Martiniſts and 
Papiſts. 

A People corrupted, do rarely or ne- 
ver obſerve any Order or Ordinance, un- 
lefs by Force of ſome Prince's Power they 
He thereto inforced ; but where the Mul- 
'ritude 18 Iacorrupt and Religious, all 
things are done juſtly, and without Com- 
pulſion. Example, Camzllas at the Victo- 
ry again{t the Urzenti, vowed that the 
tenth part of the Pillage ſhould be offered 
ro Apollo; but the Senate ſuppoſing that 
rhe People would not conſent to fo great 
a Contribution, ſtudied to diſpenſe with 
rhat Vow, and to pleaſe Apollo and the 
People alſo by ſome other Means: W here- 
at the People ſhewed themſelves openly 
oftended, and willingly gave no leſs than 
the Sum formerly decreed. When the 


/ Free-Cities of Germany are occalioned to 


make 
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make Mony for any Publick Service, the 0. 


Magiſtrates" impoſe one or two in the 
hundred on every City, which done, 
every one is ſworn to lay down ſo much 
as in his own Conſcience he is able; and 
he with his own Hand, noother Witneſs 
being preſent, caſteth the Mony into a 
Cotter prepared for the purpoſe ; which 
he would not, if his own Conſcience did 
rot inforce him. 

When any extraordinary occaſion hap- 
pens toa City or Province, fome prodi- 
gious Voice 1s heard, or ſome marvelous 
Sights are ſeen. Before T7. Gracchus Ge- 
neral of the Roman Army was betraid by 
Flavius Lucanus, the Aruſpices diſcovered 
two Serpents eating the Entrails of the 
Beaſts ſacrificed ; which done, they va- 
niſh'd: Which Viſion, as they divined, 
prognoſticated the General's Death : 
Likewiſe F. $Savanayola foretold the com- 
ing of King Charles VII. into Traly : And 
1M. Sedigitus, when the Gauls firſt came 
_ towards Rome, informed the Senate he: 
heard a Voice much louder than any 
Man's, crying aloud, Ga/li veniunt-. 

— The multitude of baſe People is natu- 
rally audacious and apt to Innovation ; 
yer 
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== yet unleſs they be direQted by ſome Per- 


ſons of Reputation and Wiſdom, rarely 
do they joyn in any Action of great im- 
port. Example, The Romans, when their 
City was taken and ſack'd by the Gavls, 
went to Yeio with determination to dwell 
there: The Senate informed thereof, 
commanded, That upon great Pain every 
Citizen ſhould return to Rowe, whereat 
the People at firſt mocked ; but when 
every Man particularly within himſelf 
conſidered his own Peril, all in gene- 
ral determined to obey the Magi- 
 ftrares. 

In the Employment of Men for Ser- 
vice, neither Age nor Fortune ought ſo 
much to be regarded as Vertue; for young 
Men having made trial of their Valour, 
foon become aged, and thereby either 
vnapt or unable to ſerve : Therefore 
well-governed Commonwealths, pre- 
ferred Military Vertue before any other 
reſpedt. Example, Yalerius Corvinus, 
with others, made Conſul the three and 
_ twentieth Year of his Age, and Pompey 
triumphed in his Youth. 

No wiſe or 'well-adviſed Prince or 


other State will undertake without ex- 
ceſlive 
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ceſſive Forces to invade the Dominions 
of any other Prince , unleſs he aſſure 
himſelf of ſome Friends there to be a 
Mean, and as it were a Gate. to prepare 
his Paſſage. Example, The Romans by 
Aid of the Saguntines entred Spain, the 
Aftoli called them into Greece, the Hedias 
into France : Likewiſe the Palzologs in» 
cited the Tark to come into Thrace; and 
Ludovicus Sforza occaſioned Charles the 
French King to come into 1:alj. 

A Republick deſirous to extend the 
Bounds thereof, muſt endeavour to be 
fully furniſh'd with Inhabitants, which 
may be done both by Love and Force - 
Love is gained by ſuffering Strangers to 
inhabit the City ſecurely; and Force 
compels People to come thither, when 
other Cities and Towns near at hand be 
demoliſhed or defaced : And impoſſible 


it is without this Order of proceeding, 


to enlarge any City or make the ſame of 
greater Power. Example, The Romans 
ro enlarge their City demoliſhed 4/22, 
and many other Towns, and therewith 
alſo entertained all Strangers courteoully : 
So as Rowe grew to ſuch greatneſs, thar 
the City only could arm ſix hundred and 
forty 
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Sorty thouſand Men ; but Sparta or Athens 


FF” could never exceed twenty thouſand, for 


that Lycurgws had inhibited the acceſs of 
Strangers. 

A Commonwealth that conſumes more 
Treaſure in the War, than it profits 1n 
Victory, ſeems to have rather hindred 
than honoured or inriched the State. A 
wiſe Captain therefore in his AQtions, 
ought as well to profit the Republick, as 
to gain to himſelf Glory, Example, The 
Conſuls of Roe did ſeldom deſire Tri- 
umph, unleſs they returned from the War 
loaden with Gold, Silver and other rich 
Spoils fir to be delivered into the Com- 
mon Treaſury. 

All Foreign Wars with Princes onother 
States taken in hand, be either for Am- 
bition or Deſire of Glory, or elle for Ne- 
ceſſlity. Example, The Romans for their 
Ambition conquered many Nations, with 
intent only to have the Obedience of the 
People ; yet did they ſuffer them to 
hold Poſſeſſion of their Houſes, and 
ſometimes they were permitted to live 
only with their old Laws. Likewiſe 
Alexander the Great endeavoured to ſups- 


preſs many Princes for his Glory, = 
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did not diſpoſſeſs the People, nor: Ja 


them. 

Other wile it is where a whole Nation 
inforc:d by Famine or Fury of War, 
abar.don their own Dwellings, and are 
forced to inhabit el{where. - Example, 
7 he Goths and other People of the North 
invaded the Roman Empire, and many 
other Provinces, whereof their Altera» 
tion of Names didenſue ; as //yria, now 
called Slavonia, England formerly named 
Britain, 

A common Conceit and Saying it is, 
That Mony makes the War ſtrong, and 
1s the Force and Sinews thereof;as though 
he who hath moſt Treaſure, be alfo moſt 
mighty ; but Experience hath apparently 
ſhewed the contrary. Example, After 
the Death of Alexander King of Macedon, 
a-multitude of Gaxls went into Greece, and 
being there arrived, ſent certain Ambaſ- 
{adors to the King, who ſuppoling to 
make them afraid of his Power, ſhewed 
them his Treaſure, which wrought a 
contrary effect ; for the Gau/s, before de- 
firous of Peace, reſolved then tocontinue 
the War, in hope to win that mighty 
maſs of Mony, Likewiſe Darius ſhould 
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a ave /vanquiſhed Alexander, and the 


Greeks might have conquered the Romans, 
; if the richer Prince might ever by his 
Mony have prevailed, 

Every League made with a Prince or 
Republick remote, is weak and rather 
aideth. us with Fame than Efe&t, and 
conſequently deceiveth all thoſe that in 
fuch amity repoſe Confidence. Example, 
The Florentines being aſſaulted by the 
| King of Naples and the Pope, prayed Aid 
of the French King ; who being far di- 
ſtant, could not 1n Time Succour them : 
And the Ceazczzt defiring Aid of the Ca- 
puani againit the Samnites, a People of 
no Force, were deceived. 

A Prince whoſe People is well arm'd 
and train'd, ſhall do better to attend his 
Enemy at Home, than by Invaſion to 
aſſault his Country : Bat ſuch Princes 
whole Subjects are diſarmed, had need 
to hold the Enemy aloof. Example, The 
| Romans, and in this Age the Sr:fſes, be- 
ing well armed, may attend the War at 
Home ; but the Carthaginians and Itals- 
ans being not fo well furniſhed, 'did ever 
ule to {eek the Enemy. 
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_ The Plurality of Commanders inequat 
Authority, 1s for the moſt part occaſion .' 
of [low Proceeding 1n the War. Example, - 


There was at one Time in Rome created 
tour Tribunz Militares with Authority, of 
Conſuls, viz. T. Quintws after his Con- 


lalſhip, Cajws Furins, M. Poſthumus, and © 


A. Cornelizs Caſſivs, amongſt whom aroſe 
ſo much Diverſity and Contrariety of 
Opinion, as nothing could be done till 
their Authority ceaſed, and M. /Amylime 
made DiCtator. 

A Vidtory obtained by any great Cap- 
tain with the Authority of his Prince's 
Commiſſion, Counſel, and DireCtions, 
ought ever to be imputed rather to the 
Wiſdom of the Prince, than the Yalour 
of the Captain : Which made the Em- 
perors of Rowe to permit no Captains 
( how great ſoever his Victories were ) 
to Triumph, as before that time the Con- 
ſuls had done; and even in thoſe Days 
a modeſt Refuſal of Triumph was coms 
mended. Example, M. Fulvius hiavs 
ing gained a great Victory again(t 
the Tuſcans, was both by the Con- 
{ent of the Senate and People of Rome, 
admitted to Triumph ; _ the Refs 
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— fal of that Honour proved his great 


Glory. 

All they that from private Eſtate have 
alpired to Principality, either by Force 
or Fraud be come thereunto, unleſs the 
{ame be given, or by Inheritance de- 
ſcended: Yet it 15 rarely ſeen, that Force 
alone prevaileth, but Fraud withour 
Force oft-times ſufficeth. Example, 4z4- 
thoctes by ſuch means became Prince of 
Syracuſa ; John Galeazzo by abuſing his 
Uncle Barnabas, gained the Dominion of 
Lombardy ; and Cyrus circumvented Cy- 


axares his Mothers Brother, and by that 


Craft aſpired to Greatneſs. 

Sudden Reſolutions are always danger- 
ous; andno leſs Peril enſueth of {low and 
_ doubtful Delays. Example, When Hie- 
ron Prince of Syracuſe died, the War 
even then being in great Heat between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, they of 
Syracuſa conſulted, whether it were bet- 
ter to follow the Fortune of Rowe or Car- 
thage. In which Doubt they continued 
until Apollondies, a chief Captain of S77a- 


cuſa, laid before them, That ſo long De- 


lay would make them hated both of Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, Likewiſe the 
Florentines 
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Flcrentines being by Lews the Twelfth 
required to give his Army Paſlage to- 
wards Naples, muſed iſo long upon an 
Anſwer, that he became their Enemy, 
and they forced to recover his Favour full 
dearly. 

To govern a State 1s nothing elſe but 
to take ſuch Order as the Subjects may 
not, or ought not to oftend ; which may 
be done, either by*removing from them 
all means to diſobey, or by attording them 
ſo great Favours, as reaſonably they 
ought not to change their Fortune ; for 
the niean Courſe proveth. Dangerous. 
Example, The Latins being by the Va- 
lour of Camzllas overcome, yielded them- 
ſelves to endure what Puniſhment it 
pleaſed the Romans to inflict. 

_ AnlIngeniousandMagnanimousA nſwer 
being made unto Wiſe Magiſtrates, doth 
oft obtain both Pardon and Grace. Ex- 
ample, When the Privernates had rebel- 
ted, and were by Force conſtrained to 
return to the Obedience of the Romazs, 
they ſent certain of the City unto Roe, 
to deſire pardon ; who being brought be- 
fore the Senate, one of the Senators asked 
the Privernates, what puniſhment them- 
x; P 2 {elves 
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ſelves did think they had deſerved : The 
{xme, quoth they, which Men living 
in Freedom, think they are worthy ot. 
Whereto the Conful thus replied, Quid 
ſi penam remittimus ? Qualem nos pacens 
vobiſcum habituros ſperemus? The Pri- 
vernates anſwered, Si bonam dederits, & 
fidelem & perpetuam: Si malam , haud 
diuturnam. Which Anſwer was thought 
to proceed from gefierous Men, and 
therefore they were not only pardoned, ' 
but alſo honoured and received into the 
number of the Roman Citizens. 

All Caſtles, Fortrefles, and Places of 
Strength, be made for Defence, either 
againſt the Enemy or Subject : In the 
firſt Cale they are not neceſſary, in the 
{ſecond dangerous. For thereby the Prince 
may at bis Pleajure take occaſion to inſult 
upon the Subject, when much more 

ſeemly he might ſettle his Eſtate upon 
the Love and good AﬀeCtion of Men. 
Example, The Caſtle of Milla» made by 
Duke Franciſco Sforza, incited his Heirs 
to become inſolent ; and conſequently 
they became odious ;- which was alſothe 
cauſe that ſo ſoon as thatCity was aſſault- 
ed, the Enemy with facility did PR It. 
That 
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That Prince or Potentate which builds = 


his Severity rather upon the Truſt he 
hath in Fortrefles, than the Love of Men, 
ſhall be deceived : For no Place is ſo 
ſtrong, as can long defend it ſelf, unleſs 
by the Love and Aid of Men it be 1o time 
ot Neceſſity ſuccoured. Example, Pope 
Fulio having drawn the Bentivol; out of 
Bologna, built there a ſtrong Caſtle ; the 
Governor thereof robbed the People, and 
they therewith grieved, in a ſhort Time 
took the Caſtle from him. So after the 
Revolc of Gezpoa, Lewis the T welfth came 
to the Recovery thereof, and builded 
there the ſtrongeſt Fortification of 1ra/y, 
as well for Sight as the Circumſtances 
inexpugnable, Nevertheleſs the Citi- 
Zens rebelled, and within ſixteen Months 
the French were forced to yield the 
= and Government to Octavio Fra- 
ofa. 

To build Forts upon Places of Strength, 
either for defence of our own, or to old 
that which 1s taken from others, ach 
ever proved to {mall purpoſe. Exz:pl-, 
The Romans having ſvroreit the Rebel 
lion of the Latins and Privernates, aibzit 
they were People Warlike, and lovers 
K- an; 
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= of Liberty; yet to keep them Subject, 


built there no Caſtle, nor other Places 
fortified : And the Lacedemonians did not 
only forbear to fortifie the Towns they 
conquered, bur alſo left their, chief City 
. of Sparta unwalled. 

The Neceſlity or Uſe of Fortification is 
only upon Frontiers, or ſuch principal pla- 
ces where Princes make their Habitarion; 
to the end the Fury of ſudden Aſſaults 
may be ſtaid, and Time for Succor en- 
teriained : Otherwiſe, Example, the 
Caſtle of Mi/laz being made to hold the 
State in Obedience, could not fo do either 
for the Houſe of Sforz4 or France. Guido 
Ubaldo, Nake of YVeliz, driven from. his 
Dominion by Ceſar Borgia, ſo ſoon as he 
recovered his Country, cauſed all the 
Forts to be demoliſhed : For by Expe- 
rience he found the Love of Men was the 
ſureſt Defence, and that Fortifications 
prevailed no lefs againſt him than for 
him. | 

The Cauſes of Divifion and Fattion 1n 
every Commonweal proceed molt com- 
monly of Iilenefs and Peace, and that 
which uniteth, is Fear and War. Example, 
The Vejenti and Elinſcz; having Intelli- 
Fence 
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gence of great Contention between the "7 


Nobility and People of Roze, thought 
that a fit Opportunity ro oppreſs the one 
and the other : But the Romans informed 
of ſuch an Intention, appeaſed all Do- 
meſtick Anger, and by the Yalour of 
their Arms, conducted by Gn. Marlizs 
and M, Fabins, defeated the Enemies 
Forces. 

The means to uſurp an Eſtate disjoynt- 
ed is, firſt before Arins be taken, to be- 
come, as it were, an Arbitrator or a 
Friend indifferent ; and after Arms be 
taken, then to ſend moderate Aid to the 
weak Side, as well to entertain the War 
between the.FaCtions, as alſo to conſume 
the Strength both of the one, and the 
other ; yet inno wiſe to employ any great 
Forces, for thereby either party may 
diſcover the Intents to ſuppreſs them. 
Example, The City of P:iſtois fallen into 
Diviſion, the Florentines took occaſion 
ſometimes to favor the one, and ſome+ 
times the other, that in the end both ſides 
weary of the War, voluntarily yielded 
to their Devotion. Philippo Viſcount , 
hoping ſundry times by occaſic!:: of Fa- 
Ction to oppreſs the Florentines, did often 
P 4 allault 
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Fault them with great Forces, which 
was the Cauſe that they became reunited; 
and conſequently the Duke deceived of 
his ExpeCaation. 
' A great Wiſdom it 1s to refrain Op- 
probrious and Injurious Speech : For as 
neither the one nor the other can any 
whit decreaſe the Enemies Force, ſo doth 
it move him to greater Hate, and more 
deſire to offend. Example, Gabides, a 
General of the Perſians having long be- 
ſieged Amide, became weary, and pre- 
paring to abandon the enterpriſe, raiſed 
his Camp, which they of the City be- 
holding, began to revile the Perſians, and 
From the Walls reproved them of Cowar- 
due ; which undifcreet Words fo highly 
otended Gabides, as thereupon he re- 
ſolved to continue the Siege, and within 
few days won the City. 7 zberius Gracchus 
appointed Captain of certain Bands of 
M:n, whom tor want of other Soldiers 
the Romans entertained, proclaimed in 
his Camp, That no Man, upon Pain of 
Death, ſhould contumelioully call anySol- 
dier Slave, either in Earneſt or Jeſt. Var 
facerie aſpers quando nimium ex vero trax- 
ere, acrem ſul memcriam relinquunt. _ 
wie 
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wiſe Alexander the Great having co 
quered well near all the Eaſt, brought 
his Forces before Tyre, they fearing Alex- 
ander's Fury, oftered upon honourable 
Conſiderations to yeild him Obedience, 
only requiring, that neither he nor any 
of his Forces ſhould enter the City, 
which motion after four Months Alex- 
ander accepted, and ſo ſhgnified by his 
Ambaſſador, who arriving at Tyre was by 
the proud Citizens flain, whereat 4lex- 
arder grew into Choler, and being ready 
to for{ake the Siege, ſtaid his Forces, and 
in the end ſacked the City and put the 
People to the Sword. 

A Prince or any other Stare being 
aſſaulted by an Enemy of far more puiſ- 
ſance than himſelf, ought not to refuſe 
any honourable Compoſitions , chiefly 
when they are offered ; for no Conditi- 
ons can be ſo baſe, but ſhall in ſome ſort 
turn to Advantage and Honour of him 
that accepts them. Example, Arzo 
F512, Certain Florertzres procured great 
Forces of Spaniards to come thither, as 
well to repoſels the Medici then baniſh'd, 
as alſo to ſack the City ; promiling that 
fo ſoon as the Army of Spain did come 
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of Medici would be ready armed to re- 
ceive them. But the Spaniards being 
come, found no Forces at all to joyn 
with them ; and therefore wanting Vi- 
Qtual, oftered Compoſition. The Floren- 
rznes finding the Enemy diſtrefled grew 
inſolent and refuſed Peace, whereof 
followed the loſs of Prato, and many 
other Inconveniences, The like happen- 
ed to them of Tyre, as before. — 
The denial or delay of Juſtice deſired 
1 revenge of Injuries either publick or 
privately oftered, is a thing very danger- 
ous to every Prince or other State ; for 
that the Party 1njured doth oft by indt- 
rect means, though. with hazard of his 
Country and himſelf, ſeek ſatisfaction : 
Example, The Complaint which the Gal1z 
made againſt the Fabiz who ſent Ambal- 
{adors in favour of the Toſſazi, not being 
heard, nor any puniſhment inflicted up- 
on them for Fighting againſt the Law of 
' Nations, was the cauſe that the Gall: 
were offended with the States, whereof 
followed the ſack of Rome ; and the de- 
lay of Juſtice in Philip of Macedon, for 


not reveoging the inceſtuous _— 
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of Attalus to Pauſanias, was the Motive 
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to murther that King, 
W hoſo endeavours the alteration of 
any State muſt of neceflity proceed with 


all ſeverity, and leave ſome memorable 


Example to thoſe that ſhall impugn tie 
Ordinance of Government newly {ſet- 
led. Example, When | Junins Brutus 
had by his great Valour baniſh'd the 
Tarquins, and {worn the People thzr no 
King ſhould ever reign in Rome ; wich. 
in ſhort time after, many young Nobles, 
among whom was Brutus's Son, impa- 
tient of the equality of the new Govern- 
ment, conſpired to recall the T arquirs ; 
but Brutus thereof - informed, cauſed 
his own Son not only to be condemned 
ro death, but was himſelf preſent ar the 
Execution. 

As Health and ſoundneſs of the Hands, 
Legs, and other ourward Members can- 
not continue Life, unleſs the Heart and 
vital Spirits within be ſtrong and firm ; 
ſo Fortifications and Frontier-defences do 
not preva:l, unleſs the whole Corps of 
the Kingdom and People be well arm- 
ed : Example, When the Emperor came 
into Zaly, and had with ſome difficulty 
palt 
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paſt the confines of the Yenerians well 
© near without reſiſtance ; his Army 
march'd to Yenice, and might doubtleſs 
have pofleſt the City, had it not been de- 
fended with Water. Likewiſe the Exe: 
Hb in their aſſault of France, excepting 
a few Encounters on the Frontiers, found 
no puiſſant reſiſtance within the Realm. 
And Arno 1513. they forced all that 
State, and the King himſelf to tremble, 
as oft before they had done ; but contra- 
riwiſe the Romans knowing that Life 
lay in the Heart, ever held the Body of 
their State ſtrongeſt : For the nearer 
the Enemy approach'd Rowe, the bet- 
ter they found the Country armed and 
defended. 
The deſire to command ſovereignly is 
of fo great Force, as doth not only work 
12 thoſe that are in expectation of Prin- 
cipality, but alſo in them that have no 
Title at all. Example, this Appetite 
moved the Wife of Tarquinizs Priſcus 
contrary to all natural Duty to incice her 
Husband to murder her own Father Sers 
©iz, and poſleſs his Kingdom, as being 
perſuaded it were much more honoura- 
ble to be a Queen than to be the Daugh- 
ter of a King, The 
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The violation of ancient Laws, Or-® 


ders and Cuſtoms, under which People 


have long time lived, 1s the chief and - 


only Cauſe whereby Princes hazard 
their Eſtate and Royal Dignity. Exam- 
ple, Albeit the deflowring of Lacrece 
was the occaſion, yet was it not the 
cauſe that moved the Romans to take 
Arms againſt Targuin ; for he having 
before that fact ot Sextus his Son, go- 
verned Tyrannically, and taken from 
the Senate all Authority, was become 
odious both to the Senate, Nobiliry and 
People, who finding themſelves welil- 
governed, never ſeek or wiſh any other 
liberty or alteration. 

A Prince that deſires to live ſecure 
from Conſpiracy, hath cauſe rather to 
fear thoſe on whom he hath beſtowed 
over-great Riches and Honors, than 
thoſe whom he hath greatly injured ; 
becauſe they want Means to offend ; the 
other have many opportunities to do 1t - 
Example, Perrenins the prime Favorite 
of Commoadus the Emperor, conſpired his 
Death. Plantianus did the like to Sewe- 
rus, and Sejanns to Tiberins ; for being 
advanced to ſo great Honors, Riches and 
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2 mw Offices, as nothicg remained deſirable 
© but the Imperial Title, they conſpired 


againſt the Perſons of their Sovereigns in 

 hopeof the Dignity ; but in the end they 

endured that Puniſhment which to 
{ſuch Diſloyalty and Ingratitude apper- 
taineth. 

An Army which wants Experience, 
albett-the Captain be expert, is not 
greatly to be feared ; neither ought an 
Army of well-train'd Soldiers to be much 
eſteemed, whoſe Captain is ignorant. 
Example, Ceſar going into Africa againſt 
Afranius and Petraeus whole Army was 
full of old Soldiers, {aid he feared them 
little, Quia ibat ad exercitum ſine duce. 
Contrariwiſe, when he went to Pharſa- 
tia to encounter Pompey, he ſaid, Ibo ad 
ducem fine exercitn. 

' A Caprtain-General commanding an 
Army ought rather to govern with Cur- 
teſfie and Mildneſs, than with over-much 
Auſterity and Severity, Example, Q._ 
and Appius Claudius being Conſuls, were 
appointed to govern the War. To Q. 
was allotted one Army which ſerved 
very dutifully ; but Appizs commanding 
the other with great Cruelty, was gory 

OIs 
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Soldiers unwillingly obeyed. Never the: | 


leſs Tacitus ſeems of contrary Opint- 
on, ſaying, Plus Pena quam ovſequium 
valet. | 
Therefore to reconcile theſe different 
Conceits, I ſay, that a General having 
power to command Men, either they are 


Confederates or Subjects: If Confede- 


rates or Voluntaries, he may not pro- 
ceed to extream puniſhment ; if Sub- 
jets, and his power abſolute, they 
may be governed otherwiſe ; yet with 
ſuch reſpe&, as the inſolence of the 
General inforce not the Soldiers to hate 
him. 

Honour may ſometime be got as well 
by the loſs as gaining of Victory. Every 
Man knoweth Glory is due to the Victor, 
and we deny not the ſame Priviledge to 
the vanquiſhed, being able to make 
proof that the Loſs proceeded not from 


his Default. Neither is it diſhonoura- - 


ble to violate thoſe Promiſes whereto 
the neceſſity or diſadvantage of War 
inforceth. And forced Promiſes which 
_ concern a whole State, are not binding, 
and rarely or ever kept, nor is the Break- 
er thereby to receive Diſgrace. Exam- 


ple, 
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ple, Poſthumus the Conſul having made 


a diſhonourablePeace with the Samnrres, 
was by them with his whole Army ſeat 
home diſarmed. Being arrived at Rome, 
the Conſul informed the People they 
were not bound to perform the baſe Con- 

' ditions he was compelled to yield unto ; 
albeit, he and thoſe few that promiſed, 
were bound to perform them. The Se- 
nate thereupon concluded to ſend him 
Priſoner to S:mmo, where he conſtantly 
proteſted the Fault to be only his own ; 
wherefore the People by that Peace in- 
curred no Diſhonour at all: And For- 
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Samnites were content prelentiy to re- 
turn him to Rome; where he became 
more glorious for loſing the ViEtory, 
than was Pontius at Samno for having 
won the Victory. 

Wiſe Men have long obſerved, That 
who ſo will know what ſhall be, muſt 
conſider what 1s paſt; for all worldly 
Things hold the ſame courſe they had 
at firſt. The Reaſon 1s, that as long as 
Men are poſſeſt with the ſame Paſſions 
with former Ages, conſequently of 
theſe doings the ſame cttects enſue, Ex- 
ample, 


tune ſo much favoured Poſthumws, as the 
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ample, The Almains and French have 


ever been noted for their Ayarice, Pride, 
Fury and Infidelity, and ſo in divers 
Ages, experience hath proved even to 
this preſent : For perfidious Dealing the 
French have given ſufficient proof, not 
only in ancient times, bur alſo in the 
time of Chay/es VIII. who promilſcd to 
render to the Florentines the Forts of 
Piſa, but having divers times received 
Mony, held them notwithſtanding 1n 
polleſſion. The Florentives found the 
like in the A/mains ; for in the Wars of 
the Viſconti, Dukes of Milan, they 
prayed aid of the Emperor, who promi- 
ſed them great Forces ; in conlideration 


whereof, he was to receive of the Flo- 


rentines one hundred thouſand Crowns 
in Hand, and as much more when his 
Army was arrived in 1:a/y, both which 
Payments were performed ; but as ſoon 
as the Emperor came to Feroza he devi- 
ſed Cavillations of Unkindneſs where- 
upon he returned home. 

A Prince deſirous to obtain any thing 
of another, muſt if occaſion ſo permit, 
urge his Demand fo earneſtly and preſs 
jor ſo ſudden and preſcat Anſwer, as he 
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pw ho is preſt may not have leiſure to con» 
= Afider how to excuſe himſelf in denial. 


Example, Pope Julio endeavoured to 
drive out of Bologna all the Bentivoli, in 
which Attion he thought the aid of the 
French neceſſary, and that the Venetians 
ſhould ſtand neutral; and by divers 
Meſſengers did follicite them to that Ef- 
fect ; but not receiving any reſolute An: 
{wer, he thought fit with thoſe few 
Forces he had to take his Journey to 
Bologna, whereupon the YVenertians adver- 
tiſed him they would remain neutral, 
and the French King forthwith ſent 
him Forces, as fearing the Popes Indig- 
nation ; likewiſe the Tuſcans having for- 
merly defired aid of the Samnztes agatinit 
the Romans, took Arms luddenly and ob. 
tained their requeſt which the Samnites 
had before denied. 

When a Multitude offendeth, all may 
not be puniſh'd, becauſe they are too 
many : To puniſh part and. leave the reſt 
unpuniſh'd, were Injury to the Suffer- 
ers; and to thoſe that eſcape, an En- 
couragement to offend again ; therefore 
to eſchew all extremity, mean Courſes 
have been anciently uſed. Exampie, 
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When all the Wives of the Romans | © 


conſpired to Poyſon their Husbands, 
a convenient number of them were 
puniſht, and the reſt ſuffered to pals: 
Likewile at the conſpiracy of the Bace 
chanals in the time of the Macedonian 
War, wherein many thouſands Men 
and Women had part, every tenth 
perſon only was put to death by lot, 
although the offence were general ; by 
whick manner of puniſhing, he thar 
ſuffered, complain'd on his fortune ; 
and he that eſcaped, was put in fear, 
that offending again, the ſame puniſh- 
ment might light upon himſelf, and 
therefore would no more offend. 

A Battel or preat ation ia Arms 
ought not to be enterpriſed withour 
ſpecial Commiſſion or Command fron 
the Prince ; otherwiſe the General in- 
Eurs great danger. Example, Papyrize 
the Dictator puniſht the General of 
the Horſe in the Roman Army, for ha- 
ving fought without his conſent, al- 
though he had in battle ſlain 20000 Ene- 
mies without loſs of 200 of his own ; 
and Ceſar commended his Captain Ss 
lenus for having refrain'd to fight, 
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ai "though with great advantage he might. 
Allo count Egmont hazarded the favor 
of the King his Maſter for giving bat- 
tel ro Marihall de Tihermes, albeit he 
were victorious: for upon the ſucceſs 
of that action the loſs or ſafety of all 
the Low Countries depended. | 

To govern without Council is not 
only dangerous in Ariſtocractes and Po- 
pular States, but unto independent 
Princes an occaſion of utter ruin. Ex- 
ample, Heron the firſt King of Swczly 
in all his proceedings uſed the advice 
of Counſels, and lived fifty years prol- 
perouſly 1n Peace ; ; but his grand-child 
ſucceeding, refuſing all Counſel loſt his 
Kingdom, and was with all his Kinsfolk 
and Friends cruelly lain. 

In all Monarchies the Senate or prt- 
vy-Council is or ought to be compoſed 
of perſons of great dignity, or Men 
of approved wiſdom and underſtanding. 
Example, Ia Pelonia no . Man 1s Coun- 
{cllor unleſs he be a Palatine, a Biſhop, 
a Caftellan, a Captain, or ſuch a one 
as haih been Ambaſſador : and in Tarky 
the title of Counſellor 1s not given but 
my to the four Baſſaes. The two Ca» 
deleſquires, 
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Kings Son, who in his Fathers abſence,. ©" 


is as it were a Preſident of the Dzva- 
20 Or Senate, 

Many Princes: Ancient and- Modern 
have uſed to ſele&t out of their Coun- 
cil, two or three, or four at moſt, 
tro whom only they did impart their 
affairs. Example, The Emperor Au- 
guſtus had Macenas and Agrippa ; Julius 
Caſar, Q. Pedius and Cor. Balbus, whom 
he only truſted with his Cipher and 
ſecrets, being Counſellors of the Cabi- 
net ( as we-now call them. ) 

The- alteration of old Laws, or ins 
troduction of new, are in all States ve« 
ry dangerous, notwithſtanding any ap» 
pearance of profit or publick utility , 
which moved wiſe Governours to des 
cree, that ancient Laws once eſtabliſh- 
ed might never be called in queſtion, 
Example, The Athenians decreed that 
no Law ſhould be propounded to the 
People without the conſent of the Se- 
nace : the like uſe is obſerved in Venice, 
where no Petition 15s preferred to the 
Senate but by advice . of the Sages; 
and among the Logrians the Cuſtom 
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deleſquires , the twelve Beglerbegs, and © 
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=was, that . whoſoever preſented any 
"new Law to be confirmed, ſhould come 


with a Halter about his Neck, and be 
therewith hanged if his requeſt were 


rejected ; alſo Lycurgus to prevent the 


alteration of his Laws, did {wear the 
People of Sparta to obſerve them until- 
his return, and thereupon retired him- 
ſelf into voluntary exile , with intent 
never to return. 

When neceſlity or good reaſon moves 
Innovation ' or Abolition of Laws, a 
courſe more ſecure it is to do it rather 
by degrees than- ſuddenly. Example, 
The Romans finding the Laws of the 
twelve Tables. unprofitable, ſuffered 
them to be obſerved or negleQed at 
diſcretion, but would not publickly ſup- 
preſs them for fear of calling other 
Laws into contempt: {ſo did they con- 
tinue 700: years, and were then cafſed 
by Ezutires the Tribune, But Apis King 
of Lacedemon deſirous to revive the 
Laws of Lycurgus, long diſcontinued, 
enforced all Men ro-bring in their evi- 
dence and writings to be cancelled, to 
the end a new partition of Lands and 
Goods might be made ; which ſuddain 
W.- , T : ; . and- 
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and violent proceeding proved ſo farllp 
that it moved a dangerous ſedition's 


wherein he was diſpoſed and with, his 
Mother and Friends put to death ; which 
Example haply moved the Yenertians not 
to attempt any thing againſt the Au» 
thority of Auguſtino Barberino their Duke : 
bur after his death, and before the 
Eleftion of Lovedono, the Signiory pub- 
liſht new Ordinances derractive from 
the Ducal Authority. 

Whoſo hath won to himſelf ſo great 
Love and Aﬀettion, as thereby to be- 
come maſter of the forces, and at his 
pleaſure commands the Subjects apt for 
Arms, may alſo without right or title 
aſlure himſelf of the whole Eſtate. Exam- * 
ple, Huzh Capat a Subject to the Crown 
of France, being greatly honoured by the 
Soldiers, found means thereby to pre- 
vent Charles Duke of Lorrain of the 
Crown, being right Heir by deſcent 
from Charlemain. And albeit the Fami- 
lies of the Paleologi, Ebrami and Tnxrcani 
be of the blood Royal and Right Heirs 
to the Twrkiſh Empire, when the Ottoman 
Line ſhall fail; yet it is like that the 
Chief Baſſes having the love of the Faniſa- 
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Se will uſurp the State, becauſe the Pax- 


== #ologi and other Competitors be far from 


the Tarks perſon, poor and without 
means to purchaſe the Soldiers favor. 
A Commander | General in Arms, 
ought -upon pain of great puniſhment 
be enjoyned, not to imploy or retain 
any forces longer rhan the time of his 
Commiſſion. Example, The Dittators 
of Rome were in this point ſo preciſe, 
as never any of them dared to tranfſ: 
oreſs the time prefixed, till C2ſar ob- 
tained that dignity ſhould continue in 
him for life ; which was the. cauſe of 
his uſurpation of the State. Alſo the 
Thebans commanded, that if the Gene- 
ral of their Army did hold -his forces 
one day longer than the time prefixt , 
he ſhould thereby incur danger of death : 
which Juſtice was executed upon Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas. 

Baniſhment of great Lords , or Citi- 
Zens of great Reputation, hath been in 
divers places diverſly uſed : for in the 
one, they were inforced only to abſent 
themſelves without further . infliction ; 
in the other, Baniſhment was accom- 
Panied with Confiſcation, a courſe of 
great 


- 
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great danger. Example, In Argos, 4 hy 


Epheſus, and other Cities of Greece, the 7 
Citizens puiſſant in Friends, Vertue or 
Riches, were many times baniſh*'d for 
Envy or Fear, but never or very rarely 
forced ro abſent themſelves longer than 
ten Years; and ihat withour loſs of 
Goods, which was the cauſe that never 
any of them Warred againſt the Coun- 
try : But D-0z being baniſh'd Syracuſe 
by Dionyſius Junior, and Coriolanus from 
Rome, did make mighty Wars againſt 
their own Country. The like was done 
by the Medici in Florence. +4 
Honourable and Magnanimous Men 
were wont not only to enterpriſe great 
Ads, but alfo to ſuffer patiently all In- 
juries which Foes or Fortune could ex- 
pl them to : As reſolved, that no Ca- 
amity was ſo great as to make their 
Minds abject, or-to forget the Dignity 
 appertaining to Perſons vertuous ; Ex- 
ample, After the defeat of the Roman 
Army upon the River A/l:a, the Galls 
perſued the Victory even to Rome's 
Walls : Whither being come, and find- 
10g the Gates open, without any ſign of 
Reliftancs they entred the Streets, —_ 
al 
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Honourable Palaces were alſo unſhut, 


Which cauſed the Gall; greatly to doubr. 
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they found in every of them a Senator 
ſet in a Chair of State, and in his Hand 
a Rod of Ivory ; his Perſon was alſo 
veſted with Robes of Dignity, which 
Majeſtick ſpeQacle did marvelouſly 
amate the Ga//z, not having before that 
time ſeen any ſuch Reverend Sight ; and 
therefore did not only refrain to ofter 
Violence, but highly admired the Roman 
Courage, chiefly in that Fortune, Nes- 
vertheleſs at length a rude Gall hapned 
with his Hand to touch the white Beard 
of M. Papyrivs, whereat - he taking 
great diſdain ſtruck him with his Rod, 
1n requital whereof the Barbarian flew 
Pepyrius, and by that example all the 
other Senators and perſons of dignity 
were alſo ſlain. 

Albeit the knowledge and ſtudy of 
Letters be both commendable and neceſl- 
fary in all well regulated States ; yet if 
under ſo honeſt pretence, Idleneſs enter, 
ſuch Abuſes moſt ſeaſonably be foreſeen 
and removed. Example, When Deognis 
and Carreades, two excellent Philoſophers, 

were 
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were ſent Ambaſſadors from Athens: 


the Romans, many of the Nobility thug" 


fore diſpoſed themſelves to Arms, 
lared with their Eloquence and marvel. 
ous Wiſdom, began with great Admi- 
ration to follow them: And in lieu of 
Arms, turned their endeavours to the 
ſtudy of Letters, which the wile Cato 
diſcerning, procured the Senate to decree 
that (toeſchew all Inconvenicnces which 
ſo honeſt Idleneſs might breed) no Phi- 
loſophers ſhould from thencetforth be re- 
ceivedinto Rome. 

The Honour due to Magpiſtrates was 
anciently much regarded, and contrari- 
wiſe all irreverent and undutiful Behavi- 
our with great Severity puniſh'd. Ex- 
ample, The Cenſors of. Rome degraded 
a Citizen only for having yawned loud 
in their Preſence : And another called 
Vettins was {lain in the Field, for not 
doing due reverence to a Tribune when 
he paſt by him. Ir is alſo obſerved, 
that the Son of Fab. Maximum when he 
was Cenſor, meeting his Father on Horlſe- 
back, and ſeeing the Serjeans atiraid to 
ſpeak to him to diſmount, did himſelf 
Command him fo to do, which Coy 
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and the Father cheerfully and willing- 
ty obeyed, ſaying, Domeſtick Power 
muſt give place to Publick Autho- 
Tity. 
 Tyrannous Princes having incurred the 
univerſal Hate of People, found no 
- means {o meet to preſerve them from Po- 
- pular Fury, as to execute or deliver into 
their Hands their own chief Minions 
and intimate Counſellors. Example , 
Tiberias delivered to the People his Fa. 
vourite Seizanus : Nero, Tigellinus. Her 
73 King of Swede committed to their Fu- 
Ty his beſt beloved Servant George Pre- 
fton ; Caracalla cauſed all his Flatterers 
ro be flain that had perſuaded him to - 
Kill his Brother. The like was done 
- Ac whereby he eſcaped him- 
elf. 

A Prince that rewards or pardons a 
Perſon that kills another Prince, albeit 
by that means he 1s aſpired to Soveraign- 
ty, ſhall thereby both incur great Dan- 
ger and Hate, and encourage Men 
therein to attempt the like againſt him- 
ſelf. Therefore wiſe Princes have not 
only lefr ſuch Services quite unrecom- 
penced, but alſo molt ſeverely —_ 
them. 
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" The Arts of Empire. | 
them. Example, The Emperor Sewer 
put all thoſe to death that conſented. £@# 
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. AE 1G 
the Murder of Pertinax ; and Alexander 


the Great executed him that ſlew Darius, 
as abhorring that Subject that would lay 
violent Hands on his Prince, notwith- 
ſtanding he were an Enemy. Likewiſe 
Vitellius put to death all the Murderers 
and Conſpirators againſt Galba ; and. 
Domitian Executed his Secretary Epa- 


 phroditus for the Murder of Nero, al- 


though he inſtantly deſired his aid. 

The vertuous and vitious Examples 
of Princes incite Subjects to imitate the 
ſame Qualities ; which Rule never or 
very rarely fails. Example, Francis the 
Firſt King of France, and other Princes 
in divers Ages and Places, had preat 
eſteem of Learned Men ; and forthwith 
all the Princes, Nobles, Nobility and 
Clergy, diſpoſed themſelves ſocarneſtly 
to ſtudy, as before that time had got 
been ſeen ſo many and fo great a number 
of Learned Men, as well in Tongues as 
Sciences. Contrariwile, Alexander the 
Great, otherwiſe a Prince of great Ver- 
tue, by his immoderate uſe of Drinking, 
did draw the greateſt number of his 
Court 
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:: 4 The Arts of Empire 
= he exceſſive Intemperance of Mithrida- 
i\ 
|. is, to obſerve how great effe&s Devoti- 
ſons, but of Kings and Princes alſo, who 
 templative retired Life. Example, Ra- 
zellus, Matilda Queen of France, Amur 


SS '©o1 re and People alſo to delight in 
EZ Drankenneſs- The like effe&t followed 
" of" xes, King of Amaſia. | 
The laſt and not the leaſt conſiderable, 
*® onand Contempt of Human Glory work- 
- eth in. the Minds not only of private Per- 
have oft abandoned worldly Profit, Ho. 
nour and Pleaſure, to embrace the con 
 mirus King of Aragon, Verecundus King 
of Spain, Charkmain Son of Carolus Mar- | 
rath King of Turbay, with many others» 
Imperio Maximus, exemplo Major, 


Books Printed for, and ſold by Jo- 
ſeph Watts at the Angel in 
St. Paul's Church-yard, viz. 


HE Hiſtory of Ireland from the Conqueſt 
thereof by the Engliſh to this preſent 
Time, in two Parts: By the Honourable 
Richard Cox, Eſq; one of the preſent Judges 
| for that Kingdom. Fol:o. 
| The Right Honourable the Marquis of Car- 
marthen's State of his Caſe. Fol:o. 
His Anſwer to the Examination of the State 
of his Caſe. Folio. 
His Anſwer to Sir Robert Howard's Book. 
Folio, | 
His Reply to ſome Libels lately Printed. 
Folio, F 
Tryal of the Lord Ruſſel, Folio. 
Character of a Popiſh Succeſſor. Folio, 
The World's Miſtake in Oliver Crommwel > 
By Sl. Bethel, Eſq; Quarto, 
* Satyr againſt Aypocrites. Quarto, 
No Proteſtant Plot, 1ſt. 2d. and 3d- Parts. 


Quart 0s 


Diarry 


jarry of His Majeſty's '1Expedition ints 
Poland, Quarts. 

'- Huntory's I reatiſe of Monarchy, in two 
"Parts. Quarto. 

The Earl of Rocheſter*'s Funeral Sermon. 

uarte. 

The Preſent Settlement Vindicated, and 
the late Miſ-government proved, Ouarto. 
 Ruſbworth's Hiſtorical Collettions from 1618. 
to 1629. 

James's Corruption of Fopiſh Father” $ 
Counſels, &c. Ottave. 

The True Nature of the Divine Law, 
&c. Ottavo. 

Reformed Devotions, in Meditations, 
Hymns and Petitions, for every Day in the 
Week. Twelves. 

The Excellent Woman deſcribed hy her 
true Charatters, and their Oppoſites. OZavo. 
An Earneſt Invitation to the Sacrament : 

By Dr. Glanuill., Twelves. 


At which Place may be had Afts of Parlia- 
ment, Proclamations, Declarations, Orders 
of King and Council, Speeches in Parlia- 
ment 3 Choice Pamphlets, both Ancient 

and New ; Tryals, Narratives and 

GaZzzetts, | 


